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‘See Sa 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
\ JE HAVE RECEIVED so much praise for the exposure of 
the fraud attempted upon the public by passing off “ The 
House? or the Home ?” for an original piece that, were we inclined 
to self-laudation, we might imagine that we had done a very brave 
and unusual thing in stating a simple fact in the plainest possible 
manner. That such a course was most unusual is, we fear, deplorably 
true, and pity it is that it should be so. To our mind there 1s some- 
thing even more lamentable in the excessive gratification with which 
independent observers receive the smallest modicum of truth, than in 
the knowledge that such Sager gy exists as we have ventured to 
speak of. rhat the culprits chiefly interested in this matter have not 
vouchsafed any defence or reply is only what was to be expected. The 
crime being so flagrant, and the hand so red, silent contempt was, of 
course, the only prudent screen to adopt. By n this easy and con- 
venient mask has not, however, sufficed to hide the irritation which 
our scandalous conduct has excited. One gentleman, a critic of no 
mean fame, who possesses the art of cooing like any sucking dove in on 
journal, whilst he roars like a lion in another, is evidently very une: 
in his mind. He proclaims with an air of forced triumph that Mr. 
Tayi we apie id piece still holds its place on the Adelphi stage, and 
thus affords an irrefutable answer to “those erumblers” who assert 
that a LF pene piece may not be adapted so as to suit English manners. 
Now we must assume ourselves to be here * talked at” in the phrase 
‘those grumblers,” and we must beg leave to remind the gentle- 
man, first, that this is not Mr. ‘tom Taytor’s piece at all. It 
is a translation of a piece by M. Ocrave Feviniet, and 
nothing more. We have asserted this; we have I roved it; 
and we defy contradiction. Secondly, the fact of the piece holdin: 
its place has nothing whatever to do with the argument. M. Feurmser’s 
piece, either in the original or re translation, is a very inge- 
nious and entertaining composition, and whatever questions may arise 
as to its morality, is likely enough to please any average audience. 
Thirdly, we have never asserted that a French piece may not be 
adapted so as to suit English manners. mn we said was that 
Mr. Taytok has not adapted it, but translated it, and has given the 
French manners without any alteration. 

Another critical gentleman, writing in the Globe, a after 
the appearance of our observations, assured the public that ‘* Mr. Tom 
Taytor’s admirable piece is constantly advancing in public favour 
as its merits become more gen rally known ;” that ‘it 7s certainly on 
of the most refined works of art which have been put on the stage 
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during many years ;” that “for its literary merit alone it is a work 

: which will gain a solid and lasting reputation.” Very good. This 
gentleman evidently understands no half measures in his praise. But 
perhaps, the funniest apologist who has appeared is the critic who 
enlightens the lieges upon dramatic matters in the columns of the 
Morning Star. This worthy begins by deploring the irreverence 
which our contemporaries use ft wards the g vd his idolatory, 
whose name, he tells us, sh uuld be Mr. Thomas Taytor. We hasten 
to assure this gentleman that we had not the slichtest intention of 
being irreverently familiar when we designated the dramatist by the 
name Tom, that being the name which he invariab y applies toh imself, f 
and which, as we have every reason to believe, *, ». for some inexpli- 
cable reason, received at his besten from his godfathers “a god- 
mother. And not less original is the critic of the Morning Star in his 
line of defence than in his preliminary remonstrances. “ Mr. Tayror,” 
he says, ‘“‘ has been somewhat savagely attacked in certain quarters 
because this drama is not an original production; but as it is not 
so styled in the bills, we cannot perceive that he has laid himself open 
toreproach.” Ingenious simplicity! Amiable deficiency of *pereepti n! 
The word “ original” is certainly not in the bill, but in the bill it is 
called “a greatly successful new na, by Mr. Tom Taytor,” and 
nothing is said about an adaptation, or about M. Fever or his 
piece. We must confess that. to our Ry. pr she nsion, this can only be 
construed into a direct assertion tha » piece is by Mr. Tayror, and 
by him alone. 

How far a French piece can be us d for purposes of adaptation, 
and what is the fair and honest mode of confessing the obligation, are 
questions which the Dramatic Authors’ Society ought to take in hand 
at once and settle, if they “sone a egard f ir own honour, and 
would set up fi ry anything more tl mere h rs of pilfered goods. 
The case of ‘The House ? or Iome vas a very bad one, 

about the worst could | aM oceur ; but th re are ‘many ot! 
sinners whose achievements differ from this onlyin degree. The 
now being acted at the ¢ Sympic Theatre, under the name of “ Retained 


for the Defence,” is an adaptation by Mr. 
“TAvocat d’un Grec, comédie mélée de couplets, en un acte,” by 
MM. Laszicue and Lerranc, and acted for the first time in the 
Theatre of the Palais-Royal, Paris, on the 9th of January ult. It is 
true that a confession was made in the ' th ‘ 

that the English piece was taken from the French; but the 
amount of indebtedne ss has never vet been stated. It is impossible to 
read the piece of M. Lanicue : hi t 








1d his confrére without at 
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ludicrous siecle: to trace Si sm: rall an amount of clajiecilte has be en 
infused into the work of the Frenchmen to convert it into an E nglish 
piece, laudable for its truthfulness to nature and the fidelity with which 
it depicts our national manners. Let us ask any one acquainted with 
the argét of the Salle des Pas Perdus whether the very name Bros- 
sard, the avocat, in the Palais- Roy al farce is not something more 
than suggestive of Mr. Oxesrorp’s hero, Mr. Whit wash ' ? Ts 
there, after all, so very much asap in taking Pawkins, hair- 
dresser, to the Old Bailey, for having a watch thrust into his umbrella 
whilst looking at the bill at the Victori: ly oes n we bear in mind that 
a precisely similar accident occurred to Malvoisie, coiffeur, whilst 
perusing the bill at the Vaudeville? And so on throu; ghout. Mal- 
voisie brings the tongs in his pocket ; £0 does raw) Lins. Malvoisie is 
suspected to be a rogue ; Malvoisie plays cards with 
his host, and loses; so does Pawkins. And for the language, it 
would be an easy task to place whole Ps issages side by side, as we did 
in the former case, to prove how slight an amount of adaptati 
has really been performed by the English dramatist. Enoug] 
however, for the present. We have reason to 


‘ pe 
so 18 Pawhins. 


believe that th 

course which we have seen fit to adopt has created quite as mucl 
dissatisfaction in some quarters as it has satisfaction in others 
For that we are q a —_ red. We value the one and do not feat 
the other. Whether the Dramatie Authors do their duty or not. w 
certainly shall a to endeavour to do ours. 7 

The sale of the Dawson Turner collection was concluded on Frida 
the 10th inst., In & manner worthy of the four preceding days. 
portion disposed of on the last day consisted almost entire ly of auto- 
graphs, an 1 for these no less a sum than 3,189/. 19s. was realised 
making the total proceeds of th 
notable lots were, (570) a volume of letters from celebrated persons 
for the most part addressed to the Earl of Lauperpatg, 17/1. Lot 587 
was a letter from Ottver CroMwe tt to a Sir Jonn (whose nam« 
is obliterated), giving an account of the memorable exploit whereby 
Gainsborough was relieved. One passage, describing the charge against 
General CavenpIsH, serves to show that the rules of civilised warfare 
were not very strictly observed by Cromwe t's stern “* Ironsides.” 

Whilst the enemy (he says) was followinge our flyinge troupes, I charged 
him on the reere with my three troupes, drove him downe the hill, brake him « 
to peices, forced Leiuetennant t-G neral Cavendish into a bogg, whoe fought i 
this; one officer cut him on the head, 1, he lay, my Capt. Leiuetennar 
Berry thrust him into the short ribbs, of which hee dyed about two hours aft 
in Gainsbrowe. 


e sale 6.5587. 8s. Among the most 








This document sold for 26/. 5s. Lot 588 was another letter from 
CromweE Lt, describing the same fight to his *“‘ noble friends Sir IND 
Bacon, Knt. and Bart., Sa Wuiriram Sprriyer, Knt. and B: Si 





Tuomas Bernarpiston, Knt., and Maurice Brown, Esq.” Ti 
description of the battle in this letter is very full, and it sold f 
17]. 15s. The next lect was another letter from Cromwe xt, contuini 
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In this he alludes to the di 


| 
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the only account we have of Sir Tuomas Farrrax’s escape from Hull. 





3 found in his army—*“ met 





who are of your countrey’s chooseinge under Captain Jonnson, a1 

farre from serving vou, that, were it not that I have honest troopes 

to maister them, although they be well payd, vet t re soe mut 
justly feare they would cut thr This { 





311. 10s. in » next lot (590) was another 
and M. Browne. E 


charact sete expre ssi m occur 





letter from CROMWELL 


following v« 





> 1 : 1 ‘eg 

ful what captaines of horse you ch 1ount f 
honest men are better than numbers have a pla 
russett-coated captaine, that knov for, and 





and is not 





what hee knowes, t 











else.” ‘This also was a volume containi o 
eighty-five autograpl foreigners. Among th 
1 names in it were many ¢ Bonaparte family, Ma 
Cativat, Laranpe, Pétion, Nicnor As Poussty, Mme. de Sfv1 
Vorrore, and an autograph poem of Frepericx the Great. I 


volume sold for 702. Four letters of Archi ishop Lercuton sold 
l, Lot 621 being tw 


was an exceedingly int aie o 














receipts by Joux Mirron and Exizasern, his | for n : 
received for ** Paradise Lost.”? Muxroy’s receipt is believed t 
holograph lis as follows 
April 26, 1 
R then of Samuel Simmons \ I ls being t Se 
T inds n nt TY 1 in t! ( Vv ant I ~ - i 
A Joun 'M 
TY ey . T 
T wi Ss 
é of Samuel Syn al 
pounds which is in ll 
1 , or ever had in th n 
in 8v By John ] 
j ABETH MILron 
Witness WititiaAm YArp. 
ANN YAPI 
These most interesting documents were knocked down for 43/7. Is. A 
lume of be mre of sovereigns and men of eminence sold for 28 
It contained letters by Freperickx the Great of Prussia Henri I., 
CHARLES TX. Martz pe Mepict, Lot IS rate MV mVa 





XVI. : Crook-backed Ricwarp of Ene lan 1, Cuartes II., and 
than A ~ . +y i 
OoLUners, si. 


' a ee Se £ 4] Out aat 
volume containing @ rich ¢ lle ction oi theatrical 
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graphs, including almost every great celebrity connected with the 
Englis h stage, brought 85/.; and two series of autographs in six 
volumes each (676 and 677), fetched 94/1. and 712. respectively. A 
lot of twelve volumes of autographs (678) fetched 165/. ; another of 
fifty-three volumes, 505/.; and inathen of fifty-four volumes, 2402, 
These collections were very rich in celebrated names. Other 
important lots were, Lot 682, the late Mr. Turyer’s famous copy 
of Buomeriep’s “ History of cement containing about seven 
housand prints and drawings, the latter chiefly the work of his own 
talented family; this lot was understood to have been bought for the 
British Museum for 4607. Lot 684. Six volumes of Oxfordshire 
llustrations, 2007. Lot 685. A similar collection for Northampton- 
shire, in four volumes, 707. Lot 686. Six volumes of Oxfordshire 
Illustrations, 50/7. Lot 92. (A lot passe -d from the first day’s sale) con- 
sisting of a large mass of the original papers from which were pub- 
lished the * Rupe rt and Fairfax Correspondence,” 3701. 

The British Museum, we are h: appy to state, hi as secured from this 
ay following important lots, viz., No. 110, ‘+ Correspondence of 

- thn Covel, D.D., consisting of about five hundred letters. 2 vols.” 
Dr. rea who is best known by his “ History of the Greek 
Church,” was born in 1638, educated at Cambridge, and, after taking 
orders, went to Constantinople as chaplain to the E nglish ambassador, 
, post which he occupied from 1670 to 1679. The series of letters in 
these vols. dates from 1665 to 1722. This remarkably rich col- 
lection of letters illustrative of the literary history of about half a 
British Museum for the sum of 831. 
On vellum, in a 
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century, was obtained for the 


No. 202. ‘“‘Chartularium Abbatize de Glastonia. 
(sothic hand, in double columns, rubricated. Folio, pp. 250, circa 
1307.” This curious and very important MS., narrating the 


history of Glastonbury Abbey, from its foundation to the year 
1307, the authenticity of which is undoubted, and which is said 
‘to contain a greater mass of important m: iter in proportion to its 
bulk of pare -hment than any other manusc ript of a simil: wr description,” 
was acquired for the sum of 135 gs., which, however large It may 
seem, is not at all disproportionate to the intrinsic worth of the 
document. No. 270. “Miscellaneous Correspondence addressed to the 
D: uke of Lauderdale, alphabetically arranged.” 5 vols. 1660, &c. 
This series of volumes embraces as many as six hundred letters from 
the nobility and other persons of mark and distinction in Scotland, 
during his administration in that ~— Of the Duke and Duchess 
f Hamuton there are several letters. But there are letters besides 
of many of the Scottish nobility, whose autographs are not known to 
exist in any other collection. This senes of le tters was ac quired 
by the museum for 115/. No. 322. ‘ Letter of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
entirely autograph, to his brother Joseph, but the signature torn 
away, endorsed by Lord Nelson, ‘fo ven on the person of the Courier, 
le Caire, le 7 Thermidor (July 25, 1798).” This letter, which was 
written shortly before the battle of Nile, has nowhere been fully pub- 
lished. It is very curious as revealing some of the mental emotions of 
the great N APOLEON at this per riod of his life. The following 
remarkable expressions occur in it-——‘Je suis ennuyé de la 
humaine! J’ai besoin de aihedis et @isolement; la 
crandeur m’ ennuyé!” The letter contains indications, also, 
of a feeling of jealous sy with respect to Josernixe. This document 
wus obtained for 26/.. No. 324. ‘State Papers “4 the Emperor 
Napoeoy, with various instructions relating to his purposed in- 
vasion of England, 1805.” The importance of these papers, containing 
as many as 264 letters, all dictated “i the Emperor Naro.eon to va ince 
Berruier, and in the handwriting of Baron Fary, but signed and 
rrected in the autograph of the Empe ror, can scarcely be over-rated. 
The ‘y have been secured by the Museum for the sum of 215/. 
No. 517. ** Mant script collections of George Vertue relative to the 
Fine Arts; 13 vols. folio, 10 vols. 4to., and 8 vols. 8vo.; 1710-52.” 
These MSS., from the hand of one so well acquainted with the art 
doings of his time as Georce Vertue, form a valuable addition to the 
materials for a history of art in Great Britain. They were purchased 
from Vertve’s widow | »y Horace Warpore, and were acquired at 
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MORE COMMENTARIES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
ctures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 1858. By 
he Rey. ALtexanper Dyce. London: J. Russell Smith. 

The Sonnets of William Shakspere. Re-arranged and Divided into 
Four Parts. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. London: 
J. Russell Smith. 

bee INEXHAUSTIBLE INTEREST of the great Shakesperian 

dramas is in nothing more emphatically shown than the 
forbearance with which an endless criticism upon them is received. 

Since the conclusion of the first half century after the first collection 

of the entire plays was made (1623) there has been an increasing 

stream of commentary, criticism, and conflict that would have long 
since overlaid and destroyed any less powerful writer. Edition after 


edition, filled with laborious illlustrations, and professing to exhaust 
the subject, have been issued from Pope to Collier, and, as if it were 


| 


‘the Stendeury Hill sale by the late Mr. Tuorper, aa deewunls 
priced them in ‘his catalogue at 130/. They now take their agg in 
the British Museum for the comparatively small sum of 45/. The last 
lot to be mentioned is No. 682. “B lomefield’s Norfolk, eceaueen 
70 vols., and cases.” This is properly described in the catalogue as 
‘the finest illustrated county history ever formed.” It contains alto- 
gether as many as 7,000 illustrations, of which about 4,000 are beau- 
tiful original drawings, ‘*the productions for the most part of Mr. 
J. S. Corm AN, and of Mr. Dawson Turner's own talented family.” 
Besides these, the collection embraces a series of the Yarmouth Town 
Rolls, being ancient MSS., neatly laid down and bound in a volume ; 
also a series of original deeds and charters, 224 in number ; miscel- 
laneous deeds, 230 in number, contained in 11 Solander c vases ; and a 
collection of 224, conventual, parochi: al, corporate, and private, many 
of them being of high antiquity. The whole collection was knocked 
down to the representative of the British Museum for the sum of 460], 

We mentioned in our last number that some of the leading gra- 
duates in the University of Oxford had attacked the regulation which 
requires candidates for the B.A. degree to secure a_ professorial 
certificate previously to offering themselves for the B.A. degree. We 
understand that a somewhat similar system exists at Cambr idge, and 
that its working is not much more s satisfactory. The C Cantabs, how- 
ever, are only ‘obliged ‘to read novels or go to sleep” during one 
course of lectures; and we do not hear that their complaints “have 
been either very loud or very deep. The loss of time involved is only 
about three hours per week for one solitary term; and though the 
youthful listeners might probably prefer taking a siesta in their own 
chambers to courting slumber some hundred paces off in a public 
lecture-room, and encumbered with academical costume, still ‘gentle 
sleep” is by no means coy, so sweetly soporiferous is the voice of the 
lecturer, when his hearers neither know, nor care to know, anything 
whatever about the subject of his discourse. At Cambridge all 
candidates for mathematical honours (and, we believe, now for 
classical also) are exempt from this compulsory attendance at 
professorial lectures. Possibly the time of those students who come 
up to the University with no intention of competing for honours in 
either tripos, is not very valuable ; but it might be made much more 
so by requiring all candidates for professorial certificates to pass 
something more than the present farcically easy examination ; and, 
perhaps, by making the attendance at lectures voluntary. If each 
professor examined strictly from the subject matter of his own 
lectures, and required some severer test of competency than can be 
furnished by the most elementary text-book, our slumberers and novel 
readers would, perhaps, wake up and listen, auribus arrectis, to what 
would save them from a future pluck. There is, however, a certain 
hitch bere. The professors are willing and anxious, we believe, that 
their certificates should have some weight; but it is not easy to 
establish an exact equilibrium between the examinatory difficulties of 
law or history on the one hi ind, and geology or botany on the other. 
The easier the examination is, of course, the more guine as it brings 
to the professor’s pockets ; and hence doubtless has arisen one of the 
causes of the ludicrously easy way in which a professorial certificate 
can be obtained at Cambridge. 

Considerable curiosity has been excited as to the identity of the 
correspondent who has furnished the letters to the Times, describing 
the battle of Magenta and its results. The following quotation 
supplies a solution to the enigma: 

“Tf the Milanese had their pleasure rather spoiled yesterday by the storm, 
they were indemnifyed for that by the splendid sight which the procession to 
the Duomo and the “Te Deum” offered them. The whole Intantry of the 
Guard, coming from the Piazza da’ Armi, near the arena where they are 
encamped, traversed the streets, music in front, and then formed in line all 
along the Corso, through which the Emperor went to the church. I should 
have only to report myself in recounting the reception; it rained flowers and 
laurel crowns, the air resounded with enthusiastic hurrahs, every one was radiant, 
the streets bright and sunny—in fact, everything beautiful and satisfactory. 
This clears up the mystery. The correspondent must be the Emperor 
Lours NAPOLEON, 
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an impossibility to close the subject, our brethren in America have 
taken it up, and Mr. White is now issuing in the United States another 
edition with original commentaries, that is probably only the fore- 
runner of a series as lengthy and complicated as those which the 
parent country has issued. A catalogue in an octavo volume has been 
isssued of the editions of the plays and of the separate works illustra- 
ting them, and our worthy contemporary Notes and Queries adds a 
long list of omissions. The cry is still they come, and we have now 
to notice two of the latest additions » the prodigious list. 

The * Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition of Shakespeare,” by 
the Rev. A. Dyce, is an able di at once of the scholarship and 
petulance of Shakesperian annotators. He who was remarkable for 
the sweetness of his nature and the gentleness of his genius has raised 
up @ most angry brood. Petulant Pope, arrogant Warburton, testy 
Theobald, capricious Capell, surly Johnson, savage Stevens, and, we 
must now add, carping Collier, and depreciating Dy ce, with a host of 
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others, have waged an interminable war. Never has any controversy 
been productive of so much ill feeling and ink-spattering for so con- 
tinucus a period. The contests of the last century are maintained in 
this, and scarcely one editor agrees with another in the amount or 
quality of the praise to be bestowed, of the emendations to be made, 
or the illustrations to be furnished. We had hoped that this unseemly 
style of annotating a great author had passed away with other barba- 
‘isms, and that each man might have his say without the introduction 
of opprobious terms. The battle of the commentators commenced on 
the first publication of a collected edition by Rowe, and Johnson 
gives us an idea how it had waged up his time. “ Rowe (the first 
regular editor) was clamourously blamed for not performing what he 
did not undertake. His successors appropriated, without acknowledg- 
ment, his emendations, which, if they had produced, would have filled 
pages and pages with censures of the stupidity by which faults were 
committed, with displays of the absurdities which they involved, with 
ostentatious expositions of the new reading, and with self gratulations 
on the happiness of discovering it.” Pope, he says, employed a very 
compendious mode of criticism, and, ‘in collating the old copies, 
rejected whatever he disliked, and thought more of amputation than 
cure.” When we know what he did with Homer we may tremble at 
what he did for Shakespeare. He was succeeded by Theobald, ‘a 
man of narrow comprehension and small acquisitions. He collated 
the ancient copies and _ rectified many errors.” Having thus 
done some justice to this industrious and intelligent editor, 
the Doctor falls into the usual annotator’s vein, which we 
shall presently see has continued to the very latest work on the 
subject. ‘‘ Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of having 
Pope for his enemy, has escaped, and escaped alone, with reputation 
from this undertaking.” Sir Thomas Hanmer, “by inserting his 
emendations, whether invented or borrowed, into the page, without 
any notice of varying copies, has appropriated the labour of his 
predecessors, and made his own edition of little authority.” War- 
burton ‘‘abounds in perverse interpretations and improbable con- 
jectures.” Of other and less known editors he speaks in like way. 
“One stings like a fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and 
returns for more; another bites like a viper, and would be glad to 
leave inflammation and gangrene behind him.” . Upton is ‘*a cold 
empiric, who, when his heart is expanded by a successful experiment, 
swells into a theorist, and the laborious collator at some unlucky 
moment frolics in conjecture.” Wearied with his own vituperation, 
the mighty Doctor falls to musing, and begins to reflect on the actual 
uses of this vehement style of criticism: 

It is not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony of a scholiast can 
naturally proceed. The subjects to be discussed by him are of very small 
importance ; they involve neither property nor liberty, nor favour the interest of 
sect or party. The various readings of copies, and different interpretations of a 
passage, seem to be questions that might exercise the wit without engaging the 
passions. But whether it be that small things make mean men proud, and 
vanity catches small occasions; or that all contrariety of opinion, even in those 
that can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry; there is often found in 
commentaries a spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the most furious controvertist in politics against 
those he is hired to defame. 

A century has nearly elapsed since this condemnation of unneces- 
sary virulence was uttered, and yet, in opening the book we have now 
to report upon, we find it full of the same invective. Commencing 
with a contemptuous declaration that he did not look at Mr. Collier's 
second edition of his Shakespeare until six months after it was published, 
Mr. Dyce “advisedly ” proceeds to accuse Mr. Collier of making 
charges that are “ utterly false,” with ‘‘ such artful misrepresentation 
as was never before practised by the most unprincipled hirelings of 
the press;” with ‘deliberate misrepresentations ;” and he finally 
declares that the main object of his little work (230 octavo pages, 
with much small print) “is to expose the ungentlemanly treatment 
which he has received at the hands of one who seems to take a pleasure 
in proclaiming that he was once his friend.” These are hard words, 
and are a lamentable addition to ‘the Quarrels of Authors,” and a 
brief outline of the dispute and of its cause and rise will not be out of 
place here. 

In 1842, notwithstanding Mr. Knight had just concluded his clever 
and popular edition of Shakespeare, it was thought that a library 
edition, embracing all the additional information that had beer 
gathered of the life and works of the great dramatist, would be 
acceptable to the public, and the producing it was confided to Mr. J. 
Payne Collier, a gentleman eminently qualified for the task. He had 
devoted a life to the study and history of the Elizabethan drama; he 
was the most distinguished bibliographist of that period of litera- 
ture ; he had greatly aided in the formation of the Devonshire and 
Bridgewater collections ; he was the head of the Shakespeare Society ; 
and he had made great collections and preparations for such a work. 
He published a sheet of preliminary Reasons for his edition, and he 
received in reply promises of valuable aid. The choicest copies in 
the Devonshire and Bridgewater collections were put into his hands, 
and many other marks of confidence and admiration were bestowed upon 
him; and in due time, the volumes appearing periodically, the work 
was concluded—1844. It was received by the public and the crities 
with favour. It was universally acknowledged that it was a most 
valuable edition for three reasons. The text was the result of an 
entirely new collation of all the old editions, quarto and folio; the 
various readings were given at the foot of the page; and the principle 
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adopted with the text was that of adhering to the words and letters 
of the old copies whenever it was possible to extract from them any- 
thing like a consistent meaning. One volume, indeed, of antagonistic 
commentary appeared, ‘“‘ Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Editions 
of Shakespeare, by the Rev. A. Dyce.” As Mr. Dyce had been the 
intimate associate and brother-gleaner in the dramatic fields of lite- 
rature of Mr. Collier, and they had driven their teams afield in almost 
brotherly concert, suck an attack was a rude shock to friendship. But 
as it only proved that if Dyce loved Collier much, he loved Shake- 
speare more, Mr. Collier exercised a judicious temperance ; he pocketed 
his vexation, excused the rude attack on his sympathies, and in course 
of time an intercourse that ought never to have been disturbed 
between such ripe and genial scholars, was renewed. In an unhappy 
hour for his peace of mind, though not for his literary reputation, 
Mr. Collier discovered a copy of the second folio of the plays (1632) 
which abounded in manuscript corrections in two handwritings, one 
of which caligraphists pronounced to be of about the same period as 
the printing of the book. Some singularly felicitous amendments and 
even additions were hailed with delight by all parties who examined 


the work, which was laid before the council and a general meeting of 
the Shakespeare Society, produced at the assemblies of the Society of 


Antiquaries, and put into the hands of various individuals for the closest 
inspection. In 1852 the principal of these corrections were published 
in an octavo volume of 540 pages, with facsimiles in lithograph 
of the handwriting, simultaneously by the Shakespeare Society and 
by Messrs. Whitaker and Co., and shortly a second edition appeared 
of the publisher’s issue. <A double-column edition of the plays, 
including the emendations in the text, was also issued, under Mr. 
Collier's supervision, and in 1858 a second edition of the eight 
volumes, in six, appeared, incorporating some, and noticing all, the 


principal corrections. The reprint of the manuscript corrections of 


the second folio, which at first had elicited admiration and delight, 
gradually became the object of attack. Mr. Singer published a most 
vindictive attack upon it, couched in language which would have been 
merciless if applied to a criminal transaction. This shaft, however, 
was quenched in Mr. Collier’s even mental temperament, and he 
pass 1d on in silent meditation, heart-whole and fancy free; but 
another bolt struck him to the quick, and that was the ** Few Notes 
on the MS. Corrections,” by his former friend and early intimate, the 


Rev. A. Dyce, who, followed this attack up by others in an edition of 


Shakespeare, which he had in the mean time issued. In an unhappy 
hour Mr. Collier allowed his serenity to be disturbed, and in his 
preface to his latest edition he has replied to Mr. Dyce in language 
which, though always couched courteously, is not without the bitter- 
ness arising trom a deep disappointment at the disruption of a literary 
friendship. He has also introduced into the notes more active and 
stringent controversy than heretofore, and it isin reply to these that 
the volume which has occasioned this long story is produced. This is 
to be regretted, and we heartily wish that Mr. Collier had adhered to 
the admirable and philosophic plan of his eight volume edition, and 
given his commentaries and amendments entirely free from personal 
discussion. Unfortunately he has not done so, and thus he has 
called forth a volume boiling over with a contemptuous, and, we must 
say, in some instances arrogant criticism. There are passages, and 
throughout a tone of affectionate regard, not to say respect, in Mr. 
Collier's last preface, that might have softened a less rigid heart than 
that which seems to possess the heart of our modern Dennis. 

It is no slight task to peruse several hundred pages of verbal con- 
troversy, but we have done so in the present imstance, and we are 
bound to say that in point of acuteness and perception of recondit 
meanings we are generally on the side of Mr. Dyce. We must confess 
that neither of these celebrated verbal critics seems penetrated with a 
poetical conception of the mighty works. If they are, a stubborn 
academic pride and a Saxon mauvais honte seem to make them ashamed 
of manifesting any ardour of admiration, or of throwing any light from 
a kindled imagination on the profound passages, ‘hey are both 
steady cuides, but neither seems animated by the glorious prospects 
amidst which he walks; and both disdain to point out any of the 
beauties to the passenger. Of the two, Mr. Dyce’s emendations show 
him to be the more elegant scholar, though his superstitious adherence 
to the vilely printed and mangled old copies leads him into strained 
interpretations that the better sense and more independent criticism 
of Mr. Collier save him from. Had their friendship continued 
they might, united, have produced as nearly perfect a verbal 
commentary of the dramas as could be expected. As it is, the reader 
of our greatest author is still perplexed with a variety of editions 
and a multitude of commentators. What is now wanted is an edition 
the text of which shall have all the conjectural passages marked in 
italic, and the various readings placed at the foot of the page. Acom- 
mittee of scholars could best perform this labour, and that the 
Shakespeare Society, the council of which at one time comprised 
the ripest Shakesperian scholars, did not exist long enough to carry 
out this contemplated work, is greatly to be regretted. 

[t would ill become a literary journal to join in the contemptuous 
expression that even admirers of Shakespeare indulge in towards the 
philological critics. In the hundred thousand lines that compose th: 
thirty-seven acknowledged plays of Shakespeare there are at least ten 
thousand errors of copiers and the press ; innumerable words have 
changed or shifted their meaning ; and an infinite variety of allusions 
and illustrations have become obsolete from the alteration of manners 
and customs; there is therefore an absolute necessity for the commen- 
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tator. There are, indeed, readers of an inflammable and inconside- 
rate nature who, finding so much that they can comprehend, skip 
over or piece up with an ignorant fancy lines and sentences that are 
stumbling-blocks to the reflective re vader. Such persons cannot be 
called Shakesperian scholars—and indeed they are in no sense of the 
word scholars. It is not for such that men of the genius of Pope, 
Warburton, and Johnson, or of the learning and assiduity of Collier 
and Dyce, have spent weary hours in perus ing heaps of conte mporary 
authors, to elucidate an error and enlighten an obscure passage ; but 
the labours of such finally tend to their advantage by giving the 
general reader an improved text. In this respect the present volume 
is a valuable contribution to Sha kesperian literature. We deeply 
egret the acrimonious spirit that prompted it, but we eagerly take 
advantage of the light it throws on the author. We have not space to 
discuss any of the numerous points raised, but in the main must rest 
contented with saying 47 at they prove the author to be a ripe scholar 
and an acute reasoner. Neithercan we conclude with the trite recom- 
mendation to every reader to peruse it, for that task will be peculiarly 
confined to the students of Shi akespeare. They will peruse it for its 
philological value ; but should they peruse it on account of its personal 
controversy, then they will be bound in justice to refer carefully to 
Mr. Collier’s preface and notes to his last edition of the works of 
Shakespeare. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of ** The Sonnets of 
William Sh: _ re, rearranged and divided into Four Parts :” and we 
the less regret this, as we find little that is new either in the intro- 
duction or notes. The author seems to be but slightly acquainted 
with all that his predecessors have done on this subject ; nor does his 
literary or philological knowledge of the period and the contemporary 
writers seem to be such as to entitle his theory to consideration. The 
aim and object of the sonnets is one of the most bitterly vexed ques- 
tions of Shak cesperian controversy, and embraces so many points, that 
it is not to be settled by a mere pl iusible assumption, or on the mere 
feeling and opinion of a casual reader. A commentator who casually 
takes up the sonnets and offhand pretends to solve the enigma is not 
one we should have much confidence in ; and the present anonymous 
editor avant far too much, and evidently knows far too little, to 
render him the Cidipus of the great literary riddle. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 
Civilised America. By Tuomas Cottey Gratray. 2 vols. London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 
Life and Liberty in America. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. 
2 vols. L ondon : : Smith, Elder, and Co. 
*irst Impressions of the New hese London : Longmans. pp. 308. 
( \IV ILISED AMERICA!” quoth a philosophical sexagenarian 
of our acquaintance, on hearing the title of these volumes : 
“ Pray, tell me, what part of America has become civilised ?” And, 
in truth, although we have, as conscientious critics should do, 
fairly read these oe volumes on America, we are not as yet 
sure that we have added very much to our previous stock of know- 
ledge respecting tr: best e affairs. Of course, fresh from the 
perusal of two thousand pages of printed pee we now know pretty 
well (if we did not before) how Niagara and the Trenton F alls look 
by ahead ht: how at Newport and Nahant picturesquely attired 
young ladies are handed out of bathing machines by their beaux or 
hers instead of by red-nosed sea-nymphs; how enormous are the 
crinolines of the belles of New York: and how ultra-knavish the 
consciences of the cabmen. ‘Te these and the like matters we conld, 
we think, even satisfy a modern civil-service examiner. We could, 
too, declaim earnestly and tearfully against that * spitting ” w which has 
an 1 which so stirs up 
travellers. But, notwithstanding, on many 
s, and those undonub tedly amongst the most important, we are as 
ret somewhat perplexed; we resemble, indeed, an agricultural jury 
leciding the fate of a prisoner whom Rorem, Q.C., has depicted 
olours of the blackest dye, yet whom a Roarem (also Q.C.) 
maintains to be a terrestrial saint. “De gustibus non est di 
putandum ;” and we are not surprised that Dr Mackay should assert 
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rattan assures us that 
» in all that concerns the 
! little discrepancies. 

! : a thrill of delight to one 
person has but a headache for another. Erasmus tells us — he 
could never taste fish without getting feverish, and Scalig¢ t he 
used to tremble all over at the sight of water-cresses; and yet fora Se 
fish nor wate are unpalatable to most persons, Nor, again, to 
advance a little farther, do we cane — Dr. Mackay — style 
ord Ashburton “a good-na { and incompetent lord,” whilst Mr. 
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that Catawba wine is better than champagne; while the authoress of 


Grattan (allowing, Aishitiiie. the good hadi would annety repu- 
diate the idea of incompetency being attached to our noble envoy of 
1848. But how are we to decide “between the authoress of * First 
Impressions ” and Dr, Mackay on the one hand, and Mr. Grattan on the 
other? We are told by the ‘lady i in her preface that her husband and 
herself have only consented to publish, because “we scarcely 
think that travellers in general have done justice to our good 
brothers in America.” Dr. Mac! kay also sums up: “ In conclusi sion, 
and for the benefit of Americans, and especially of critics, who are too 
apt to be over-sensitive upon the Cosas Americanas, I need but say 
that time has strengthened every good impression which I formed 
both of the people and of the country, and w gree every unfavourable 
one.” Not so, however, pronounces Mr. Grattan: he stigmatises 
that “ inevitable tendency towards a bie »wer level which pervades all 
things throughout the country.” He tells us that * the gentlemen of 
America have no resemblance but to Englishmen, and their inferiority 
to those is undoubted. It strikes me at every turn, and on every possible 
oceasion—in society, in business, in literature, science, art. They can 
bear no comparison with the stock from which they sprang. They 
are of the same blood but of a different breed. The Anglo-Saxon 
race deteriorates with transplantation. It requires the associations ot 
Home to preserve its lofty attributes; and under republican forms it 
must be content to exhibit a — rit y conducive to the general 
weal, but fatal to individual distinction.” Nor does Mr. Grattan 
indulge in blind recrimination. He shows, or at least attempts to show, 
‘that the affections in America are without any solid basis, and that 
men are too much absorbed in self to enter on the cultivation of the 
nobler feelings.” He gives us (in Vol. L. p. 82) a sketch of ‘an indi- 
vidual Yankee,” wherein is depicted a most unfascinating biped. Man 
(at least in America) delights not Mr. Grattan, nor woman very much 
either. Now we hardly know what we, in our critical capacity, 
ought exactly to do in this disagreement of doctors; for doctors in 
the literal sense of the word our triad of authors may be called. 
Ought we, summoning to our aid all we have previously read, heard, 
or thought upon the subject, to attempt to fortify the encomia of Dr. 
Mackay and our authoress, or to sustain the accusations of Mr. Grattan ? 
Ought we to try and show that sl: avery is the sole blot upon the 
American escutcheon, that escutcheon being yet only partially 
dimmed? We could scarcely hope to accomplish any of these tasks 
within the narrow space necessarily permitted to us in these pages ; 
and we do not think that (were we allowed to disport ourselves 
at much greater length) we could effect much; certainly not 
enough to convince Mr. ty at that England is not an ea rthly para- 
dise compared to Americ: Mrs. Trollope that America is not 
infinitely inferior to England. 

We shall not, however, content ourselves altogether with eating 
New York oysters, and then scampering southws wds with Dr, Mackay. 
Nor yet were thrust our sole company upon the lady; not that 
we are afraid of “ dear, restless, fidgetty papa;” although, perhaps 
fortunately for phan wid ‘we do not kn LOW how irritable he can 
become.” We will, however, do him the justice to say that when 
free from mosquito-bites, and other phew! nuisances, a more genial 
companion than the aforesaid “fidgetty papa” could scarcely be 
found. Our wary, though perhaps somewhat captious, Emeralder 
would, we doubt not, after delivering a warning on American defi- 
ciencies, bow us away with true diplomatic courtesy, did we attempt 
to add ourselves as fixtures to his train. We shall therefore, Proteus- 
like, divide our attention betwe« = the travellers; and so, perhaps, we 
shall neither find ** papa,” nor Doctor, nor yet the Diplomatist, 
‘fidgetty.” But before doing thie we will examine how far the scale 
which contains the authoress of ‘First Impressions” and Dr. 
Mackay balances itself against that which contains the solitary weight 
of Mr. Grattan. The lady’s stay in America was limited to three 
months, and it is the incidents and experiences of this short period 
that her very pleasant little volume records. Dr. Mackay again was 
a transatlantic visitor from the 3rd of October, 1857, to the 19th of 
Me ay in the following year. His volumes are in every way worthy of 
his previous literary reputation; though there is, we think, occa- 
sionally a £00 d deal’ Mes much of the couleur de rose about his descrip- 
tions of American life. However, a traveller must be made of 
sterner stufl rey travellers in general, and especially travelling poets, 
are, if he could be a very rigid censor morum under the blandishments 
and attentions which our LL.D. seems to have received everywhere on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Not only does Mr. Longworth, amid 
his Cincinnati vines, produce a very choice wine, which he baptises 
with the name of * Mackay,” and afterwards confirms in poetical 
epistle ; but such Ziterati as Professors Lonefellow, Holmes, Agassiz, 
and Lowell, the late Mr. Prescott, &e. &c., meet to welcome our 
English poct, and the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table ” indites some 
beautiful verses to celebrate the occasion. 

Mr. Grattan, on the other other hand, after having spent twenty 
years on the continent, was for a considerable period her Majesty’s 
That he is a man of very considerable abilities, we 





consul at Boston. 
want no other proof than the volumes before us ; and that he has had 
far greater opportunities for observing American life and manners 
than our other two travelleys must be plain to every one. His stay in 
America extended not over months but years, and his post neces- 
sarily brought him into contact with many of the public men of the 
time. 

Our three travellers are amusingly unanimous denouncing the 


present generation of American “helps!” Our lady traveller is 
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shocked at the enormous circumference of their hoops, and says that 
they are in general “ most careless, flirtatious-looking, and imper- 
tinent in their manners.” Dr. Mackay regrets that to * 
the nuisances attendant upon inefficient, incomplete, and 
service,” the young Ame rican bride i is forced to take refuge in hotel 
life. Mr. Grattan has no wood words for the “ he Ips” themselves, and 
a great many bad ones for the “ anse rupulous se duction of servants 
by American ladies.” He says: 


escape from 
insolent 





There is no consideration whatever, as far as 1 have been able to judge, on 
the part of persons anxious to engage a ‘part icular servant, towar ndi- 
vidual i in whose employ he or she may be. Open visits to the cook, sempstress, 


to ! vy common, at the 


or chamber girl, by the lady who wishes to h r, are ver 
very door of the house in which she m¢ uy be doing service. 
higher wages, or greater indulgence, are made without reserve, and the “help 
is thus seduced witho *° ceremony or remorse. I have been told that families 
arriving from Europe have had fhe servants whom they brought out with ther 

at great expense thus spirited away from their d uty before the y have well quitted 
the sbip that bore them across the Atlantic. Such a system is entirely destruc- 
tive of confidence or regard, besides giving hi the serv rile classes of the 

nity an odious example of indelicacy and bad faith. 
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Be all this as it may ; we cannot doubt that, as our old frie 
Slick somewhere remarks, there is such chasing and racing, such 
begging and praying, to get a girl for a month, that ty are often got 
for life with half the trouble ; and we for our part would much rather 
possess such feminine bipeds for ell mon ith than for the i 
Our travellers again all agree that travelling on an American railway 
is just as uncomfortable as odbc pay on board a steamboat is the 
reverse. Mr. Grattan and Dr. Mackay devote several pages to the 
direst denunciations of that detestable habit of ‘‘ chewing” so pre- 
valent in America: and even our feminine traveller is forced to glance 
daintily at this most unseemly practice. Dr. Mackay, however, : 
having emptied the vials of his rghte ous indignation against ch 
proceeds to utter a good deal « cannot help d 
‘*twaddle.” He says : 

But do 
Americans of the abuse of 
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Europeans come into con ids when they accuse 
tobacco ? I ishmen in some 

almost as filthy? And is it in reality more disgusting to chew tobacco, than it 

is to walk in the streets, with or wit i with a 

lady—smoking either a cigar or a pipe in her presence? Is it not, in fact, as 
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a lady—but more espect 








vulgar for any one to smoke as it would be to eat in the street? And is it 

more offensive in men to chew than it is in boys and youths tosmoke? These 

are but questions of degree; and in some respects the American chewer is less 

offensive than the English street-smoker. _ 

And so on, usgue ad nauseam. And Mr. Grattan, among other hard 

names, calls smoking ‘a nuisance,” ‘an abomination,” and “ ¢ 
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pestilent anomaly of ref ty,” though he very jus a 
marked distinction between “ chewing > and smoking. We do not 
profess to bey convinced by Dr. Mackay’s “ counterblast ” any more 
than by that of King James, though we have no special retainer on 
the side of the fragrant weed. Did we not know the ntrary, we 
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could almost imagine that Mr. Grattan was ‘‘a Jew—a F 
so eloque ntly indienant is he agai » “* nassionate fondness for 
‘pig’s meat’” in Americ: He h: 1, no ‘d of commenda- 
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You hear of French cooks very of 
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or Italian, sets up as cook, with about as 
of cowcumbers.* In a word, tl 


in the United States. 


the bad butter used in the sauces. 
you see little of French cookery. 
dancing-master, French, German, 
much knowledge of cookery as a cow has 
cience of the table is in the earliest stage of i 









Mr. Grattan’s remarks on American speculation remind us of 
saying attributed to Talley end, “that he could not 
because it was a —— wher 


b 
aman would sell his favourite dog.” 
Whatever may be the faults of our American bri < m in this respect, 
we cannot help saying that the enormous and multiplied commercial 
franda which have , 

frauds which have been dis 
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liscovered in our own country during the 
last few years make us unable justly to taunt any civilised nation in 
the world with its mercanti ‘er gross it may be. 
Und vubtedly the gravest ean be brought against the 
people of the United § “urit) of the law. Dr. Mackay 
might, we think, have somewhat curtailed his anti liatribes, 
and have noticed this pai Gcneabeal flaw in American ¢ 
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Nothing profound can be cited as characteristic of the United States. The 
word passion, in its best and most solemn sei ! lication here. And 
even its commonest meaning is rarely exemplified. Int 10tion 8 
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exist, and a fiery temper is seldom if ever met with. Violent things are fre- 
jue matty done in the south and west, and now and then elsewh af are 
rarely done in sudden outbursts « lence. Des te encoun it wie- 
knives, rifles, and rev lac murders e committed ime 
abounds. But while na lisation are shoe such events, the 
<tenuating plea of a f often dangerou l 4 generous 
heart, cannot be urged. i1lmost always t for his tim 
r seduces him tos Se here t pl r are 
arranged for use. The du goto the ground by pr la nent, 
armed to the teeth, and ready for their savage work. In bot! s the 
spirit of calculation and design that directs the actors. They are ever “of 
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smattering of many scientific things, picked up from casual lecturers. They are 
taught the usual accomplishments of the sex. They are ordinarily but poor 
musicians, and know litile of drawing; but they dance well, and ride tolerably. 
There are many defective points which forcibly strike one recently arrived from 
tlie refinements of the Old World. Among these, the loudness and harshness of 
the voice are the most disagreeable, and certain purases, familiarly used by the 
best among the ladies of Yankee land, fa'l on the English ear as inexcusable 
vulgarisms. No amount of vivacity or naiveté can reconcile us to the long- 
drawn-out ‘Oh, yes!” or, “* Did you ever!” or, *‘ Yes, indeed !” or,“ Do tell!” or, 
“Well, now!” of a New England delle; or the sharp * I know it,” or ‘* No two 
ways about that,” ‘ and no mistake,” &c.; or the frequent violation of grammar 
and pronunciation. “It warn’t,” ‘‘ Anywheres,” “ Not as I know of,” “ Going 
a housekeeping,” “ I’m a coming,” ‘‘ How have you ben?” “I'll do it right off,” 
zen such expressions, have shocked me “ time and again ” (to use one of 
nes) coming from some of the sweetest lips In the United States. 
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Our diplomatist has no merey on the rhodomontade which is a 
feature so comically offensive at American gatherings. An ordinary 
after-dinner orator may perhaps be pardoned for believing, or pre- 
tending to believe, himself and his audience the very salt of the earth; 
‘-the wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best.” It may, too, be urged in 
defence of a good many of the writers in American journals that 


apparently they have not as yet learned the meanings of certain verbs, 


adjectives, and adverbs; at least the meanings usually attached to 
them in Englan But, unfortunately, this fault is not confined to 
ordinary after-dinner orators, or to third-rate American journalists. 
Grave judges, ambassadors, statesmen, and presidents of colleges 
prove too truly that there is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, at least for persons addressing an American audience. 
lt will certainly require a little philosophy for Americans to digest 
Mr. Grattan’s chapter on *‘ England and America contrasted ;” yet, 
if read good humouredly and taken cum grano, it might, we doubt 
10t, be of very considerable service to our transatlantic brethren. 
Marriage in high life, between the son of an auctioneer and the 
daughter of a soap-boiler, might be easily parodied from among our 
English connubial announcements ; except that we should substitute 
some penniless lordling for the auctioneer’s son, and drop all allusion to 
the soap. ‘* Murder in high life” and “ cowhiding in high life” are a 
little beyond us; at least the latter; for more than one English 
Jenkins has chronicled with unctuous godt some “fracas in high lif 
Comparisons are odious ; but hear Mr. Grattan: P 


c. 


I must remark that the Americans are constantly making comparisons of 
their own institutions, morals, and manners, with those of what they still con- 


descend to call the mother country. But they are ill-fitted for this task. Pur- 
blind from vanity, whenever they undertake it, they can distinguish the faults 
of England, but not her merits. They are perpetually putting her on trial; but 
they don’t give her fair play. While they find her guilty on the good counts of 
the indictment, they will not acquit her on the bad ones. When they compare 
the state of things in their own country with that of ours, they take the worst 
points abroad and balance them against the best at home. They entirely mistake 
the matter. 

Ere concluding we must offer many apologies to Dr. Mackay and 


the authoress of ‘ First Impressions” for our very cursory notice of 


ly want of space, but also 


the much greater value, in our opinion, of Mr. Grattan’s very remark- 
able work. We are sure that Dr. Mackay and Mrs. T—— will pardon 
us for this candid confession, when we remind them that, admittedly, 
their volumes only relate the experiences of a few months, while Mr. 
Grattan’s book is, as he states, “the result of several years’ acquaint 
anceship” with the American people. At first, too, we thought } 
Grattan very much too severe upon the failings of our transatlantic 
neighbours ; but a reperusal led us considerably to modify our opinion, 

would by no means be understood as indorsing all his 


their volumes. Our excuse must be not on 
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though we 
conclusions on American affairs, any more than his theories of mes- 
merism and the sea serpent. We are, however, thoroughly convinced 
that ‘ Civilised America” does not contain the bilious effusions of some 
touchy scribbler, whose sense of dignity has been outraged, or whose 
yy the anomalies inherent in a new 


composition of one 


eyes and ears have been offende 


country; rather is it essentially the 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et url 
+] t = 1 { ] : 4 
In every page these two voiumes show tokens of a sar-headed, prac- 


inclining, perhaps, to mercy’s side, but 
That they will not, generally speaking, 
give satisfaction on the other side of the Atlantic we are quite certain ; 
yet philosophically-minded thoughtful Am 
recognise the truth of many of the unflatte: inferences here set 
fortl We will not assert that the f the milk of human 
kindness in Mr. Grattan; but the coldly lovical way in which he so 
; ] 


yet on the who 1m] tial. 


tical censor; of a judge not 
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it 





ricans will, we think, 
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often states the pros and cons, and the shrewd experience which enables 
him at once to thrust aside the specious covering and point out the 
flaw—these and similar tokens show that he has passed that p riod 
of life when passion sways or misleads the judgement. 


A MODERN HINDOO MATHEMATICIAN. 
A Treatise on Probl »f Maxima and Minima, : Yy 
By Ramcuunpra, late Teacher of Science, Delhi College. 
Allen and Co, 1859. 
i age WORK, wl 
alte 


iders in England by Professor 


— 
solve d by Al eora 


London: 





has the vanta; 


the ady of being introduced to 
h De Morgan, has been reprinted 
by order of the late Court of Directors of the East India Company, 


‘in acknowledgment,” as the title-page informs us, ‘ of the merit of 
the auth and in testimony of the sense entertained of the import- 


} 


ance of independent speculation as an instrument of national progress 
in India.” The author, Ram 1 near Delhi in 1821, was 


Ira, bort 


t 


the son of a Hindoo employed under a collector of the revenue. After 
some education in private schools, he entered the English government 
school at Delhi, where he remained six years. He was then employed 
as a writer for two or three years, and during this time acquired a 
taste for mathematics. The school at Delhi had, in the meantime, been 
formed into a college ; and Ramchundra, after having succeeded in 
obtaining a scholarship by competition, was in 1844 appointed teacher, 
through the medium of the vernacular, of European science in the 
Oriental department. In this capacity he translated or compiled 
works in Oordoo on algebra, trigonometry, &c., up to the differential 
and integral calculus, which, “to a certain extent, succeeded in over- 
throwing the doctrines of the ancient philosophy, taught through the 
medium of the Arabic.” He and his colleagues also commenced a cheap 
periodical, ‘* in which notices of English science were given, and in 
which not only were the dogmas of the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
philosophy exposed, but also many of the Hindoo superstitions and 
idolatries were openly attacked.” This gave rise to some little 
skirmishing, out of which the teachers of the new philosophy came 
victorious ; but owing to the small support received from the native 
public, this periodical and another, which had been started subse- 
quently, entitled the Friend of India, were discontinued in 1852. 
In this year, Ramchundra, who had shortly before become a convert 
to Christianity, was baptised. One reason for his delaying so long to 
throw off his old faith, bears considerably on a question which has 
lately been much discussed ; he tells us that he thought ‘* the English 
themselves did not believe in Christianity, because they did not, as a 
Government, exert themselves to teach it.” Ramchundra was subse- 
quently exposed to considerable danger at Delhi during the mutiny, 
of which Mr, Taylor, the principal of the Coilege, was a victim. In 
January, 1858, he was appointed native master in the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College at Roorkee; and in September, the head master- 
ship of the school which was being organised at Delhi was bestowed 
upon him. 

In 1850, Ramchundra, at his own expense, published his work on 
maxima and minima in English; but the Calcutta reviewers received 
it unfavourably. He was encouraged, however, by the Hon. J. E. 
Drinkwater-Bethune, a member of the Supreme Council, himself the 
author of a treatise on algebra, who presented Ramchundra with 200 
rupees, and received several copies of the work, some of which he 
forwarded to England. One of these was sent to Professor De 
Morgan, who, on examining the work, saw in it, ‘‘ not merely merit 
worthy of encouragement, but merit of a peculiar kind, the encourage- 
ment of which was likely to promote native effort towards the resto- 
ration of the native mind in India.” Wishing to obtain for the author 
some acknowledgment of his deserts, Professor De Morgan called the 
attention of the late Court of Directors to the work; and after an 
inquiry into and report upon the subject, the Government of India 
sanctioned the gift of a ‘‘ khillut ” (dress of honour) of five pieces and 
a reward of 2,000 rupees. ‘Lhe directors, not content with this, were 
anxious to bring the author under the notice of scientific men in 
Europe, and to render the work as effective as possible in the 
development of Hindoo talent. Professor De Morgan offered to 
superintend a reprint for circulation in Europe and in India, and to 
accompany it with a distinct account of the grounds on which the step 
was taken. The book before us, with its admirable preface, shows 
how he has redeemed his promise. 

Problems relating to maxima and minima, or those which have for 
their object the determination of the circumstances under which 
variable quantities assume their greatest or least value, are not only 
the delight of forward schoolboys, but have, during many ages, re- 
ceived considerable attention from some of the greatest men, whose 
names are cherished in the history of science. ‘The young beginner, 
after having struggled through the difficulties and mysteries of dif- 
ferentiation, almost, as it seemed, ‘‘ rowing without a port,” arrives 


at a point where his knowledge is readily available for the solution of 


some of the most interesting problems which mathematics afford. 
Geometry and physical science abound with such questions, which 
eall upon him for a careful appreciation of the conditions under which 
they arise, for a ready selection of formule, and for the skilful solu- 
tion of equations; and the results arrived at afford ample room for 
thoughtful interpretation. Men of larger knowledge and of maturer 
powers have not been content with results arrived at by means of the 
differential calculus ; but, exerting all their ingenuity, have urged their 
analysis onward, until they have invented a still higher process, which 
they have brought to bear upon problems, to the solution of which 
the differential calculus itself had been found unequal. Nor have their 
labours been unrewarded ; for in the whole range of geometry and 
physics, in every case which they have been able thoroughly to mves- 
tigate, their anticipations have been realised in finding in Nature the 
model of economists, always rigorously accomplishing the end pro- 
posed with the minimum expenditure of power, or, with given means, 
producing the maximum effect. And there is the highest reason to 
believe that if ever man shall be permitted to extend his dominion over 
all branches of natural and moral science, he will find that in every 
relation between cause and effect there has been proposed a problem 
in mzxima or minima, and that this problem has been solved to per- 
fection. 

The ordinary method used in solving this class of problems, when 
met with in geometry or physical science, need not be detailed here at 
any length. Those of our readers who take an interest in the subject 


are aware that when it is proposed to be found under what circum- 
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stances, by the change of one or more in seecatens woldies, any 
quantity will have a maximum or minimum value, this qu: antity has 
to be found in terms of, or as a function of, the variables. As an 
easy deduction from Taylor's theorem, it appears that the equations 


formed by equating to zero each of the first diffe rential coefficients of 


the function with respect to the variables, give, by their solution (except 
in certain cases, which need not be s specifie “d here), values tor ihe 
variables, which, when substituted in the expression for the — 
render that function a maximum or minimum; and the problem is 
solved. Now Ramchundra’s problem (as Professor De A tom pro- 
poses to call it) is to solve maxima and minima problems without the 
least aid from the differential calculus. It is not for one moment 
denied that this has been done repeatedly, both in French and English 
treatises on algebra; but every notice of this class of problems has 
been contained in a page or two, gener: al lly to be found in an appen- 
dix ; no theory has been propounded ; the examples have always been 
confined to the simple st algebraical expressions, which are assumed 
arbitrarily, and not derived from geometrical or physical considera- 
tions; there is never but one variable involved, and 
never involves a higher power of the variable than the 
field may, therefore, fairly be said to have been unoccupied, 
field Ramchundra proposed to fill. 





function 
s cond. The 
and this 


the 


His method is briefly as follows: and for simplicity we take the 
case of only one independent variable. Having, in the ordinary way, 
obtained the form of the function, he has his equation u =f (2), a 
maximum or minimum. He then solves the equation f(#)—u =o 


with respect to x, and obtains x expressed in terms of the constants 
and u, always, of course, involved with a radical. He then, rejecting, 
as a condition of the problem, all impossible valu: r, finds su 
or inferior limits to the value of u: and these are the maxima or 
minima values required. The corresponding values of the independe nt 
In addi- 





1s for perior 


variable are immediately known from the original e qu ation. 

tion to the few examples with which we are familia Ra mehundra 
has completely solved a great number of problems, involving not only 
one, but two and three variables; and some, iI very high 





met by his great diffi- 


powers of the variable are involved. Ie was 
in the 


culty when he advanced to ground \ vhich was untouches 
with which he was familiar, viz., problems which resu Iti 
‘‘T then resolved.” he says, ** to find yut < 
intervals of leisure during three years, I continu: ly thougl ht on th 
subject, and at last found it out. This is a method which appear 
extremely simple and easy, though it baffled all my endeavours for the 
space of three years.” When once he had maste red this difficulty, 
the solution of problems, resulting i 
was easily effected. 

Any Englishman who had devised this method, and who proposed 
to make it known, would have contented himself with giving a short 
statement of his theory and half a dozen examples, and would then 


have considered that he had done all that was necessary. 2 ut this is 
termined to build 
l l 


books 
in Cl ubic equa- 


mi thod 1, and, in 
ies 


tions. 








not the method adopted by Ramchundra. He det 
up an ele mentary work upon his method, consisting 
large stock of examples, in every one of which the aleebrai 
tions are carried out with great minuteness of detail, and with con- 
stant repetitions of the same processes. To our eyes this may ap pear 
somewhat awkward and tedious; but we must remember that 
his primary purpose, his leading object, is to teach Hindoos; and his 
nay ire of the nature of their minds, which we may well imagine 

» be far better than our own, induces him to indulge in an 
reiteration of details, in order that his method may be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by them. 

Turning aside from the details of the work, let us glance at the 
spirit which prompted the author, when, choosing a problems 
which had easily yielded to a calculus of great power, he resolved to 
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confine himself to less powerful weapons, and still to sueceed. On this 
point the editor remarks : 

Greek geometry, as all who have read Euclid may guess, gained i h 
Vv striv ing agai ns t self-i wposed di iculties. It was ne ae ‘mitted to take 1- 
ments from every conception which the hum an mind could if rm ; finite limi- 
tation of means was imposed as a condition of thought, and it was ste 





required that every feat of progress shoul: l be achieved by those means, and no 
more. Just as the Greek architecture studied the production of rich and varied 
ffect out of the simplest elements of form, so the Greek geometry aimed at the 


demonstration of all the relations of figure on the smallest amount of postulated 
basis. The great problem of squaring the circle, now with good reason held in 
low esteem, was the struggle of centuries under the dominion of the 
rescribed means what might with the utmost ease have been conquered by 
very small additional allowance. The attempt was unsuccessful; so was that of 
Columbus to discover India from the West. But Columbus commenced the 
iddition of America to the known world; and in like manuer the squarers of 
circle and their refuters added field on field to the extent of geometry, and 
aided largely in the preparation for the modern form of mathematics. Terv few 
of the additions would have been made at or near the time wher 
made if it had satisfied the Greek mind to meet each difficulty as it 
permission to use additional assumptions in geometry. 


to b ring y 








The germ of our 
due to Greece : 
which, according to Mr. Buckle, 
their respective religions, so essentially different in 
scribed to each its peculiar branch of mathematics in 
attain excellence. We look, then, with great satisfacti 
as in the work before us, which see ely to awaken a {] 
in rescuing us from those difficulties in analysis, ¥ vhich, at 
time, offer the greatest obstacl idvancement in science. 


analysis is derived from India, as our geometry is 
yuld it be difficult to show that the same 


disposed these nations to ad 
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A P: mp soa OF THE 

A oe of the New World. . 

. Newby . 2 vols. pp- 730, 

Me" R. KIN AH AN CORNWALLIS is already known as the 

f some amusing books of travels, the ‘* New El Dorado, 

Two Joursass Jap an,” &c.; and his “ Panorama of the New 
i orld,” now before us 1s behind none of it 
picturesqueness and graphi : interest. Ace 


NEW WORLD. 


Krvauan CoRNWALLIS. 


ording to Mr. 





definition, the New Wor/d includes Australia and America, for his first 
volume is devoted to the former continent, and his second to the latter. 
The nrecise rect of his Jonrne is } } nit ! } 1 
rhe precise ol ject of hi Je ; here apparel n OK 
and, indeed, we su spect that there was little besides the desire of 


- - : 3 ; : 
passing the time, seeing the world, and writing at 


T } . } 
in the first volume 


have certainly been acc 
most attractive part is tl 

e hit off a lif y. 
Teles e, the mysteries of ‘‘ new-« 
life at the di 





pe cullarities of 
} , 





-like rezlit 


‘ ‘ sin - 
hummism and ** l-chu 





ooings, brushranging, hunting kangaroos, and all th 





features of Australian life admirably hit off. Perhaps — the 
‘diggins ” themselves were never better described than in the pa 
which Mr. Cornwallis devotes to them at Bendig Ei the daily 
routine of a digger’s life dashed off in v strokes ; 
The life of the digger is simple, regular, and to His dress i 
a blue elastic vest, or jersey, the same as worn by sailors, with the addition 
during winter, of an outer coarse serge shirt. His waist is encircled by a plain 











leather belt, in which he usu carries his ng knif 

dislodgin ¢ the gold from holes 1d cr s. If his work S 

ing in water, he in general encases his legs in a pair of water-t 

which are drawn up outside the trousers. He usually rises at ¢ 

and his mates—one, two, three, or for as the case may be- 

despatch their breakfast, and then our out to their ** claim,” Lole 

latter be far removed from the tent, they carry their d r, and the never 
nr tted tin pot for making their tea. At sundown they return, bringing the 
results of the day’s work in a small bag or an old match box. Supper is then 

pane i, which ¢ alike with the other meals consists of beef or mutton, with the 


ed during the day having first been 


& 





variable bread and tea. The gold obtai 












cmnetulley washed, is now div or added to the general s , Which latter is 
often kept in gee kle - r acollection of cast ys of ! I 
which store is alway ietly re-secreted under the ground of the tent or else- 
where. The evening is common pent in chatting, smoking, and reading any 
newspaper or other matter at hand, while the party sit on variously improvised 
seats around the rude fireplace of stone, forming one end of the 

hut. At an early hour all are aslee rstraw mattresses raised or 













































needed 
Mr. Cornwallis gives a vei 1eccount of the umanity iat 
f tl white squat ers In el f th (ustralian aborigines 
ine fellow, a man of y It] en¢ sted shooting 
them for amusement, and that ng this | too slow, he 
1ad poisoned a few carcases of meat with arseni 1] 1 left it l 
ure to the poor unsuspecting wretches 
Need I say [says Mr. Cornwallis} that Iu i nanity. 
and mar nife sted a contempt for the in dual e1 at y ist feel 
towards so diabolical ha w-murderer Yet this despie 
able ruffian was an i il me l society—a f h, a 
by many respected. 
Refinement is not the leading charact fs ong thi 
old « the follo ; ton of 
dinner ¢ 1 Hotel, Melbou 
he ol t event that I Lit to1 
tion; for on the g¢ at ner ist ti 
guished themselves amazing t irs’ standing in 
the colony only were admi pr of the tickets wa lree guineas 
each. His Excellen y Che La Trobe drove up he d f the 
Criterion Hotel in his do, wed the assembly at si 1 the 
appointed day. They were what was styled a scrubby vn t 
emolis! I guinea N *meat and drink ¢ 2 even- 
g. Ti h nere animal thar rer ypertair 
ng tot lin l r whole existen Phey for 4 coars 
AwKWal C and i l gr s th a l heir 1 
thes and fetters of sta init ner 
Even on I ! m i 
these v ank xica 1 by even 
before the ira i vere toas ) thick 
voices, s nor K, while s is of drunken 
clamou G ti his depa Chen stood 
p the w l t ra 1 vg, but in 
vain, for u im l lations ; 
then waxin se still higher, and pl d his 
boots w! ting, a 1 ingued ssembl Chen 
those sitt , his r garment, while a hundred 
others v n, whil } nken rd 
Al nu i cy 3 
and cl i h ir r= 
faa aaa . Te be os stro 
ids il ra ! y tf 14 8 : s—all 
lew a mastied, ] 3 of vintage 
rolled a I ind was t I Vainly his 
low- pull squa th vould t 
ld i > g s d r 
pl pyramids, reeling gas th I juatter’s 
knees were made wet with wi boots w r 1 ua 
Louder grew the clamour ! y ju i , and pursued 
the wealthy squatter wn th ile the s 3 of akage grated stil 
more | yn th 3 an iggel 1 of the s f tl I 
in ( 1 W s | t ct rotel lows 
detachment of wa 2 squatter and his { 3 ’ 
pulled them off tl | 3, t " stingul by another 
3 l } fF o iss a 8 4 vin in ‘ 4 i th t 
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voices. 
indescri 


outside the 


able confu-ion, 





fen laughed, and shouted, and hurrahed, ye cursed, and hiccupped in 
while some policemen, who had been specially stationed 


hotel to keep order and protect these old- i-chi ims, entered the dining 











saloon and took charge of the richest squatter in Victoria as the leader of the 

revolt, and led him away to t ice court, w!.ere, on the following morning, 

he was fir od five poun Is and Mayor of Melbourne, who was also 

an old-chu nd w had b e dance along the table. And so 
ided the great di nt vals” e ~~ at the Criterion. 
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Mr. 














1 1 ’ . “1 
i ord Hotham seems t have been no greater favourite with 


s shortcomings as 






































L POV! re thus summarily re 
by bi siv ss an ra , be made himself univer- 
sally obnoxiou Hi rst act was t 1aul own residence, and every 
thing taining to it, and to question its cost, as also the cost of the dinner 
i n prey ( I l i which he considered to 
ed a want y no means tolerate. On 
item—a after repeating the name 
1e at t » uttered a reproach, and 
le the entry Hesent furniture back to 
rs, and dis ed colonial ale instead of 
g at his dinners ball that he gave. 
He visit the diggings, and promised the diggers an abolition of the licence- 
ix, a his return to Melbourne imposed still more se vere an ] ol noxious 
g he collection of the licence-fee than they had ne perated 
by by so doing he in 1 1 to rebelli l ich many lives 
we —the military having been despatched to quell them, when a plentiful 
exc hots took place 
My ( ~_ os P Melhourne. vi 1 Sydney, 
; = : ae 
an ] Valpara visiting Call Lima, Panama, 
| 
a ,a ef 7 A 4 » = 
Jan United States, i Uanada, Of his American experi- 
en we have not much to 33 it be that he enunciates some 
pu pecting slay which are not likely to find much fav 
in s fr. ( siders that, ‘‘ however bad th 
1 : ? ry 4 rs 1 
pri nle i vy be, the } 3 ¢ ] in th } 1 
I 
: : : 
Sta go i n yr that Ox10u - 
> a8 ‘ 
mo u own oO I 1 es would de ° 
H ne 2} C2 . be r rd : ractice. 
well i nt t ing that 
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is] 
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The } Future ¢ ! 
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she has 29 vessels, carrying 436 guns. Prussia has 55 vessels of all 
kinds, carrying 265 guns. She has 2 steam, and 2 sailing frigates only. 
The Greek navy consists of 26 vessels, car rying 149 guns. She appears 
in her fleet to have only 4 steam sehooners. The Turks have 49 vessels 
of all denominations, including 7 7 line-of-battle ships. The Brazilians 
have 27 sailing vessels, including a frigate, and 15 steamers 
having an aggregate of 1,700-horse power. The Peruvian navy has 
a total of 15 vessels, carrying 104 guns; and the Chilian navy has 
5 vessels, carrying 66 guns. But, returning from the extreme south to 
the extreme north, we find that Russia has 12 sailing ships of the line, 
and 7 frigates; 7 screw ships of the line, and 11 screw frigates. In 
all she has 85 sailings ships of the line, and 73 steamers. The total 
forms 158 war vessels of all denc Biome mea but a note adds, ‘in 
addition to the above, the Russians have a considerable number of 
row gunboats, and screw gun-vessels.” Sweden has a respectable 
navy on paper. She appears to have in commission 34 armed vessels 
on the home station, and 2 sailing corvettes abroad. ‘She has 7 
ships of the line, and 6 frigates. Her great power is in gunboats, of 
which she ay pears to possess, large and small, steam and rowing, 261. 
Norway will have 4 frigates, two of them steamers. Her entire force 
of vessels of all denominations (row gunboats being the majority) is 
143 1 Denmark is still a respectable naval power. 





She oo 1 ships of the line and 6 frigates, carrying 614 
guns; and 110 steamers, including 3 screw frigates, carrying 
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So much fo: atisti World.” These 
iry facts, even when the subject of them is afloat, but they have 
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To the professional man there is much in Mr. Busk’s work which 
may be useful and interesting, and even the unprof fessional reader 
may find a great deal to arres tion. The work appears to be 
addressed, in the main, to rancopbobian s; and to pi a us to a 
better knowledge of the centres of the naval P ywer of France, it 

with plans of the ports and fortifications of Cherbourg, 
Rochefort, and Toulon. 
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‘LOVELY WOMAN.” 
Women, Past and Present. By Jonny Wane. pp. 364. London: 
ADABLE L ITTLE VOLUME, though we will 
ssert that it does justice to the mighty theme 





which it Mr. Wade, after giving a brief sketch of “ the 
females of the ive ages,” Ia written a somewhat hazy chapter 





n the Greek and Ri man lac lie s of antiquity. As this is, perhaps, the 

J ‘t of tl » shall not wale wge upon it. We imagine, 
writer has been obliged to take his classical know- 
ledge at secon ind, otherwise he need hardly have referred to 
Hume’s essays as an authority that among the Greeks ‘ the master of 

feast ate better bread and drank better wine than his guest.” 
Again, we object to the terse * celebrated blue-stocking ” as applied to 
Such an appellation gives an utterly false idea of As spasia’s 
marvellous mental and bodily endowments. We more than doubt 
| for asserting that ‘‘ the Spartans 
their wives to one another; and 


a robust, healthy nena nian might 
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where there is any r 
without ruple borrowe 








permission to cohabit V vith th wife of a 
». if he held out a more likely chance than 


ae 
milil- 


t of producing vigorous children for 
‘ade does not inform us what constituted this 








‘ more cl We cannot help thinking that it would 
h ave Pt izzled i Ese ‘ulapius himself to deci le such phy siologic: ul problems. 
Again, the w * says that ‘‘ the laws, indeed, both of the G ‘eeks and 





state of perpetual tutelage, and treated 


Romans, kept women in a 
bei Possibly 


° 7 }: 9 
the n as Deings without common sen or understanding, 


y, iN a manner, be true when applied to the Greeks; 
ut it utterly ignores the compar: utively ee ot with 
which the Romans treated their women. Wet 1 scarcely add that 
Manlius bemg punished for ‘saluting his wife in the 
his daughters” is not even ‘“‘ moderately authentic,” be ing 
igment + poset late anecdote-monger. As Mr. Wade has 
op Potter's — of res antiquities, be will 
. 1 have scarcely chosen a 





he story of 
presence of | 
a manifest fig 

ferred to Archbish 
perhaps excuse us for adding that he coul 























more incorrect book of refi rence When the author tells us that “a 
onspiracy was marrie d [Roman] women to poison 
their h pad nds i ravity unequalled anywhere else,” we 
are tempt d to ask him whether he has ever heard of the Essex 
Burial Club poisonings ! yrtunately we need not wander from 
the last t y y of our own country to parallel the 
spravity of Mr. Wade cites the authority of 
believe) a » the effect that “we are too 
busy a people we may be; but unfortunately 
e yet find suff a very considerable amount 
f vice. Let or t the statisties of the year of 
ce 185 th birth in § nd was illegitimate ; 
nevel ess, V have 1 much to boast of on this 
core 
recedency iblish a general superiority in Frenchwomen 
n? This we ld be an invi lious if t impossible question to 
hg r of the one Am d the Anglo-Saxon chzracter 
the s in » countries so different as to 
f comy its. The fair sex of either nation may 
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be best suited to their male congeners, and Frenchmen and Englishmen may be 
bett-r suited by their respective countrywomen than they would be by an 
exchange of partners, Frenchwomen have merits peculiar to the Celtic race in 
the possession of more quick and impul-ive, but more fleeting sensibilities. 
They have many elegant and light accomplishments to which they can give the 
utmost grace and fascination. In alertness and feriility of invention; in readi 
ness of adaptation to sudden emergencies; in the variety of aptitudes for busi- 
ness, public life, pleasure, and gallantry, it is probable they exc+l Englishwomen. 
The character of our countrywomen is more special, but the qualities they do 
possess are cultivated to the highest perfection. They are less mobile than our 
neighbours, but more reliable in conduct, more patient in suffering, more reso- 
lute and persistent in purpose. A principal reason why Frenchwomen are more 
varied in gifts is, that more varied duties have been imposed upon them, and 
greater opportunities afforded for the exerci-e of diversified abilities. A French- 
woman more closely resembles a Frenchman than an Englishwoman does an 
Englishman. But this is the national taste. Feminine qualities are only sought 
in Englishwomen, and feminine duties expected from them. It is this which 
makes them so transcendent in domestic life—such excellent wives. Their 
merits may be fewer, but the, are more rare; while those of a Frenchwoman 
are tripartite—partly those of wife, partly of mistre ind partly of husband. 
Anglo-Saxonism, political freedom, Protestantism, nicer subordination of parts, 
and commerce, have made the contrast. 

We do not see w! 
should take thetroul 
of Chesterfield. Ovid tells us of a personage who lived half his life as a 
man and the other half'as a woman; but except that a blunt Squire 
Western once styled Lord Chesterfield an old woman, we know no 
On continuing ow 


Mr. Wade, when writing solely about women, 


lV 
le to give us asomewhat lengthy sketch of the Earl 





reason for making him of the epicene gender. 
perusal of this book we find a still more elaborate sketch of Dr. 
Johnson. ‘This is really unfair to the sex ; surely there are inci 

h in the lives and fortunes of all the ladies who have flourished 
from Eve to Queen Victoria to fill up the pages of one small volume. 
A little farther on are to be found votices of Dr. Darwin and Dr. 
Aikin, and, we dare say, of « dozen other doctors. 
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Betore coneluding 


we must add that there is too much of what may almost be calied 


‘‘slane” in this book. Such expressions as ‘* Bolinebroke was first-rate 
in gallantry,” ‘‘Goldsmith too much of a rover for conjugal felicity, 


‘o live sweetly and in restinely with women,” &-.. will not satisfy 
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educated readers. On the whole, we cannot congratulate Mr. Wade on 












the manner in which he has executed his task ; and we trust that the 
a4 L 94 ) Pan 4 79 *11 { } - at . y sal » 
Women Past and Preser will soon find a more worthy chronicler. 
Old Faces « Vew Masks. By Rosrrt Biaxey, Ph. D. (Kent and Co. 
ost of the sketches in this volunx ve already appeared 

. vs . ' 
lodleals, 1 Will Hot be necessary tcr us to notice them 

Y D 1 . ’ ‘ey T 
Dr. Blakey, whose little manual on “ Fishing in the Lone 
nd” we have more than onee put into our pockets on an 
is 1! r pl sant tl recaliiny sou re- 
miniscences of forme r piscator tventures, O venarian aut va 
an expert fisherman in 1790: indeed, he gives us a very interesting 
account of a fis! y bout in which he took part in that vear in company 
with Sheridan, the late Earl Grey, and some distinguished French refugees. 

Sheridan made, apparently, more jokes than he caught fish; though tl 


two French gentlemen (one of whom was the nephew of Diderot, t 


well-known editor of the famous Encyclopedia) seem to have kept him 




















company, if not in joking, at least in not catching many fish. Imagine a 
man with atwenty-three pound salmon at the end of his line being joked 
at ; and, above ail, laughing at the joke under such frightfully agitating 
circumstances : 
! oble lord sim the 8 w r sal n his line, and 
med in a state « ay 1 ] l t t iventu 
th joving f and cuttin jokes at his 
exploits. Among ot 1 Ne ] 
nh at { vou have } 
i e, i t l t | - 
su 1 I Out I i 2m 
i V i l i 1 Kili 2 
the fish, w! weig W ' a-ha 
Some of the papers in t i n 1 beyond average ] L 
writing ; and with all fis . both a t and modern, Mr. Blakey 
qui t [ paper on sters rabs is qu L re- 
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, aie rather | lon Ref } eee a ty } 
I for t vel ss Reform insisting on « 
t es not qu r‘ ht 
\ \ e very mit bet l . 
; fg? y tern Euro s ¢ l h 
yitay Brit By Henry I ES Lone, Esq. (Lov 
Longs volut surtiy, fron I ure Of 1f8 ¢ - 
! a oft I ] rs i t \ ‘ c + it os 
persons why divs l m to peruse it, will be very 1 
Satisfied. \ f sin this age who have all Jonathar 
Oldbuck’s a1 } : 1 too ‘rect a knowledge to 
expose them t 1 by idsman ” or by 
One else. Surely it onght toi st kno 1 what exact st 
the origina! inhabi sof this islar were derived; at least we might 
direct som r tha rned ingenuity, which has t oO} sed upon 
Pelasgians, &c., a | tants of the Cassi- 
terides wi re (as Strab« cloaks with zones 
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facture of Athenian stage masks, or even the exact number of persons 
that comprised the chorus of the Eumenides. Prydain, son of Aedd- 
Mawr, was probably as doughty a chief as the mythical Theseus, and 
perhaps a nearer blood relation of our own. Those who have read Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory of Homer’s geography, will do well to compare with it 
Mr. Long’s short sketch of “ Homeric Geography.” The chapter on the 
“Religion of the British Belge,” comprises an immense amount of 
archeological study, which will, we think, be considerable interest to the 
more advanced classical student. The sketch of ‘* Argonautic Geography,” 
in Note L, appears to us most ingenious. 

King Stephen of Hungary: a Drama, in Five Acts. By a Scene-shifter. 
(T. C. Newby.) pp. 80.—The author begins by confessing his ignorance of 
Hungarian history, admits that careful readers may possibly detect many 
plagiarisms in his work, and “ deprecates all unnecessary censure” at the 
hands of the critics; whilst, on the other hand, he promises all who mani- 
fest a disposition to foster his rising merit that they shall be “duly 
extolled in any future productions of his pen.” For our part, we can only 
say, after perusal of his piece, that it appears neither much better nor 
much worse than the greater part of the unacted drama. There is not 
much fancy, nor much wit, in either the plot or the dialogue; and on the 
other hand, there is nothing unusually weak in it. We cannot certainly 
mend managers to revoke that sentence of rejection which has 
ubtless passed upon it and confirmed upon appeal; but, at the sam« 
time, we are free to confess that we have seen far worse pieces upon th 
stage. As for the plagiarisms which the author half confesses, we must 
declare that they are not so obvious after all; for, with the exception of a 
few slight similarities of expression, we have detected none of them. Let 
us hope that these few words will entitle us to that laudation which “ A 

briquet betrays a want of practical 
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with stage matters) has been pleased to promise his friendly criti 
Dips into Literature, being a Collection of Interesting and U Q 
ted from H . Science. Poetry, and Divinity: t a 
Viscel s Appendix. (Piper and Stephenso1 pp. 33.—' w 
pages, which are intended by their compiler “for the benefit 


1 for the information of those who are n acquainted with” its 


contents, may possibly be of some slight service to those about to face 


competitive examination; though, sooth to speak, these “dips” give but 
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poor light after all. Itist 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS D’AQUIN. 
La Philosophie de St. Thomas d’Aquin, Par Cuarres Jovurparn. 

Paris: Hachette. 
| peenaneceret AND THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 

were contemporaneous in their growth—contemporaneousin their 
decline. They were both a violent protest against chaos; a despotic 
attempt to organise. As transient necessities let us honestly, gene- 
rously, appreciate them, but let us never strive through a puerile sen- 
timentalism to bring them back. Some men rend and insult the past 
as they would rend and insult the corpse of a foe; others would cherish 
every toe-nail, every hair, every bone of the past as a holy relic. 
Avoiding the two extremes let us confess that the past was once alive ; 
let us honour it with decent burial, and the flowers that bloom on its 
grave let us water with the dew alike of our gratitude and pity. There 
are two conditions of human thought—the one is complete and harmo- 
nious, the other is tumultuous and anarchic. When Christ said that 
He came not to bring peace on earth but a sword, He was uttering a 
prophecy which had its fulfilment not so much in outward commotion 
as in internal conflict. Each man was set to battle with his own spirit. 
In awful combat with himself, and fixing his gaze on a future world 
of eternal bliss or eternal woe, he lost his natural relations with the 
community. ‘There was the solitude of the heart to him who was 
hungering for God, or the solitude of the cell to him who believed 
that he had found God. Or the fury of persecution and the 
onrush of the barbarian having ceased, there was the Church instead 
of the nation. From the very character and intention of Christianity 
it could not be a social power in the same sense and in the same way 
as Polytheism, It was a direct appeal to the individual, who was taught 
that the seen was nothing, and that the unseen was all. The exagge- 
rations of Spiritualism took the place of materialistic excesses. God 
pursues His own plans in the redemption of mankind, and we murmur 
not at them. 

We are not here uttering an indictment against Christianity ; we 
wish simply to say that the more invincibly and radically the 
Gospel accomplished a spiritual revolution, the more it made social 
cohesion difficult, and social reconstruction impessible. And this is 
in absolute accordance with another of Christ’s savings—that His 
kingdom was not a terrestrial kingdom. 
Christ — whatever may be the Christianity of Christians — is 
clearly the glad and full renouncement of the terrestrial. God 
and Mammon are represented as irreconcilably hostile, though a 
very different doctrine has by some noted Christian ministers 
een lately set forth. If Christians are no longer to view them- 
selves as citizens of a heavenly country, then the empire of the Gospel 
is at an end. 

Now we must not complain that everything bears its natural 
fruits. The characteristic of ancient civilisation was unity; 
the characteristic of modern civilisation is an infinite multiplicity 
—a multiplicity which may ultimately gather itself into unity, but 
which, meanwhile, welters in wildest confusion. Of the multi- 
plicity, of the confusion, an eestatic individuality breaking away 
from its anchorage in time is the parent. The Catholic Church 
attempted to guide that individuality. Not, however, as a Christian 
institution did it attempt to guide it, but as the heir and _represen- 
tative of the ancient Roman sway. Well was the Catholic Church 
ealled the Roman Catholic Church; everything in its government 
and discipline being Roman, not Christian. Within and without the 
Church the C a, the Christian sentiment, revolted both 
against the government and the discipline; and this by an inalienable 
instinct, an immortal vocation. A superficial eye sees in the Romar 
Catholic Church chiefly the majestic ceremonial, the colossal orthodoxy. 
A keener and wiser glance recognises these m¢ rely as instruments for 
confirming the traditional Roman rule. Rome was regaining, through 
Christianity, what through Christianity it had lost. The Roman 
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» repeat, was it a Christian 
a ling of the Holy Spirit with the spirit 
of the individual. Protestantism professed to revive the Christian 
idea, but it did not succeed completely in achieving the revival. For 
the failure it was not, perhaps, in so large a measure to blame as is 
usually supposed. What primordially distinguished the Roman 
Catholic Church, the government, the discipline, Protestantism 
strove for a season to do without. Thi to Protestantism a 
transient superiority, but a permanent disadvantage. With 
‘ligion men cannot dispense; but, except in moments of crisis 
1ey can dispense with an enthusiastic 
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themselves and distrust of others, All the more that outside the 
Roman Catholic Church there has hitherto been in Christian lands 
no organic community. For it happened in what we call the dark 
ages that the more organic the Roman Catholic Church grew the more 


disorganic did society become. And here feud: 





lism and scholasticism 


stepped in. Feudalism was the return to a rudimentary social state ; 
. } ° ’ : 


it was the return to the tribe; it was chaining the tribe to one spot. 


The Christianity of 


id to subside into a bondage which saves them from terror of 


Scholasticism was encyclopedic, subtle, dialectical; but its main 
design was to reconcile antagonisms, it was the art and science of 
compromises. It insisted on faith, but it would not reject reason ; it 
bowed to theology, but it loved philosophy. Its casuistry was not all 
moonshine, Speculation is invariably generated by action or generates 
it; there is no purely speculative thought. What a prodigious influence 
Hegel and others have had on the politics of Germany! Still more 
directly, earnestly, and fruitfully perhaps than aught wandering in 
the world of abstractions, before or after, did scholasticism aim to be 
a moral, a social, a political energy. That it often strayed into the 
mazes of an extreme frivolity is the most solid proof of its practical 
intentions. Casuistry was the offspring of the confessional. ‘To those 
nurtured by the confessional there is nothing, however small, 
rushing through the human brain or the human breast which 
cannot take the aspect of a virtue or a sin. Scholasticism was 
a grand confessional of the mind, carrying out the processes of that 
which had inspired it—the confessional of the conscience, and meant 
to react on this confessional. Itis from the conscience to the intellect 
that doubt and the delicate shadings, the nice distinctions of right and 
wrong, pass; and though the mere understanding, acting by itself, is a 
sceptic, yet it is never in the mere understanding that scepticism 
begins. If we view scholasticism as a stupendous confessional set up 
in the face of the highest heaven, we shall judge it more leniently 
than we have been in the habit of doing. Here all sorrow and all 
guilt were to be breathed, that through the triumphant vindication of 
God men might be rendered more obedient sons of the Church ; 
purer, more peaceful, more truly social beings. ‘The Church appre- 
ciated the aid which it received from scholasticism, and canonised 
some of its chief apostles, Jesuitism was the direct descendant of 
scholasticism ; it had, however, all the defects of scholasticism and 
none of its excellences. The mass of the scholastics had a lofty 
purpose ; and they were, with exceptions which the Church terribly 
punished, that organising force they aspired to be. Principles which 
in their rigid application we should now reject were six or seven hun- 
dred years ago valuable, precisely because of their rigid application. 
There was danger from the ardours of mysticism—danger trom the 
extravagances of an ill-understood, ill-interpreted pantheistic philo- 
sophy—danger from the wild fever of the Crusades, and from the 
oriental vices which the Crusaders propagated—danger even from 
those new orders which in the thirteenth century were such a 
treasure and armour of vitality to the Church. In such circum- 
stances the scholastics did unspeakable service to the Church by 
exhibiting it as a refuge from extremes. They were the unbending 
champions of authority; but they softened what was harsh and 
tempered what was severe. They were the exponents of its doctrines, 
but they endeavoured to make heresy inexcusable by picturing it as 
irrational. Sometimes heretics—and very outrageous heretics them- 
selves—they yet never liked to lose the name of orthodox. The just 
renown of the scholastics, then, is neither in their analytical acumen, 
their dialectical daring, nor their casuistical skill, but in enduring, 
conservative, and creative labour, which humanity ought more grate- 
fully to remember. 

We, therefore, rejoice that M. Charles Jourdain has devoted 
a book to him whom philosophers and theologians applaud as 
the foremost of the scholastics, Thomas Aquinas. The work is 
divided into three parts. The first contains an exposition of the 
angelical doctor's philosophy, the second a history, the third a dis- 
cussion of this philosophy. The introduction to the whole is chiefly 
biographical. The same year (1226) which mourned the death of 
Francis of Assisi is said to have been gladdened by the birth of Thomas 
Aquinas, though there is a slight difference of opinion on this point 
among biographers. He was born in the kingdom of Naples, and 
sprang from the illustrious family of the Counts of Aquino. Grand 
nephew of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, cousin of the 
Emperor Frederic IL., he was, by his mother Theodora, of the 
house of Caraccioli, descended from the Norman princes who 
were the conquerors of Sicily. While studying at the University 
of Naples he formed the resolution to retire to a monastery, 
and to join the Dominican Order, then in the first flush of 
its vigour and glory. He was hereby renouncing the most bril- 
liant position ; and his family, unwilling that he should make the 
renouncement, tried supplications, then menaces, persuasion, then 
violence, but in vain. He was neither to be tempted nor torn from 
his predestined path, though his tall form seemed to point more to 
the camp than the cloister. In 1244, having pronounced his vows, 
he went to Cologne, attracted by the fame of Albertus Magnus, 
like himself a Dominican. It has been said of Albertus that he was 
great in natural magic, greater in philosophy, greatest in theology. 
Ilis genius was as versatile as it was vast, and he was so voluminous 
a writer that it has been jestingly declared that his own books would 
have sufficed to burn him if he had been condemned to the stake. 
Resembling his disciple in many respects, he had no less than he 
the splendour of birth to add to the splendour of learning and piety— 
he drew his origin from the Counts of Bollstadt. The nobler, both 
the master and the disciple, were by race, the humbler they were 
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in heart, and the freer from ambition. For many years, Thomas 
Aquinas followed the lessons of Albertus Magnus; at last assisting him 
in his functions. Fable has been busy with the career of Albertus 
Magnus. Among the strange stories told of him is one, the kindred to 
Ww hich we findin connection with thename of morethan one dist inguished 
student in the middle ages, that he had made an automaton whose 
brazen head uttered human speech ; that Thomas Aquinas, annoyed by 
the babblement, and thinking the automaton anagent a ‘the devil, dashed 
it to pieces with a cudgel, Substituting the pen for the cudgel, 
Thomas Aquinas first appeared, in 1252, as an author, in a cele- 
brated controversy between the University of Paris and the Mendicant 
( rders. 
In this controversy Albertus Magnus also took part. A parallel 
has been sought for this long and hot battle in that between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists of a later date. So far as we can judge 
at this remote period, the claims of the Mendicant orders seem to have 
been monstrously arrogant and unjust. The substance of the quarrel 
involved the predominance of the secular or the sacerdotal in the 
teaching of the university. William de Saint-Amour, a gifted, en- 
lightened, and courageous phi ilosophe r, was the champion of the uni- 
versity and of its free ‘selina: the opponent of the demands, the 
assailant of the misdeeds, of the Mendic ‘ant orders, 
a book—** The Perils of the Last Times”—round which the whole 
warfare raged. It was natural enough that Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas should warmly espouse the cause of their order; but 
chivalrous and conscientious as no doubt their motives were, we regret 
to see them acting, if not for bigotry, at least with bigots, in opposi- 
tion to the university and its defenders. In 1255, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and some others, appeared at Rome as the represen- 
tatives of the Dominican order in this grand debate. 
arguments were completely successful, and the university and its 
athletes were condemned | ry the Pope. Ere this, however, Thomas 
Aquinas had become famous as a teacher in the houses of his order, 
and by his writings. ‘The centre of literary ac tion in those days was 
Paris. Here chiefly, wit h the exception of the journey to Rome, 
Thomas Aquinas resided till 1261, when he was recalled to Italy 
by Ashe Urban IV. After passing some time at various Italian 
ties, he settled down quietly at Rome to his congenial labours, re- 
ting all the dignities that were offered to him. In 1269 he returned 
to és Fame, where he sojourned two years. He then went to 
at the request of the King of Sicily, the brother of Louis IX. of 
France, to lend the lustre of his name and the we sight of his authority 
to those schools where his youth had been passed, ‘Toward the e nd 
of 1273 Pope Gregory X. desired his presence at the council which 
was about to be held at Lyons, and which had the double object of 
succouring the Crusaders and of ac ‘omy lishing the union of the Greek 
and Roman Churches, Though suffering in health, he did not for an 
instant hesitate in complying with the Pope’s invitation. At the 
castle of Magenza, inhabited by one of his nieces, he fell rapidly ill, 
and felt his end to be near. Longing to die in one of the houses of 
his order, he tried to continue his journe y ; but his weakness obliged 
him to stop at the abl vey of Fossa Nuova. bel longing to the Cister 
Order. Here he expired on the 7th of March, 1274. A quarrel 
arose between the Cistercians and the Dominicans for the possession of 
his body, which continued till 1368, when Urban V. lered the 
relics to be given to the Dominicans of the city of Toulouse, where 
Saint Dominic had founded his community. An arm was accorded to 
the monastery of core James, at Paris, the walls of which had often 
resounded with the discourses of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas. . 
We borrow these details of a noteworthy. 
ful life chiefly from M. 
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fruitful, but unevent- 
Jourdain’s work, which is a valuable 
of contributions to the history of philo- 
sophy that do the French so much honour and put England to 
shame. The fault of the book is a silly parade of subjection to the 
pretended infallibility of the Roman Catholie Church. The 
form of African fetichism is to us more intelligible and tolerable 
than such a subjection in the face of millions of errors, and 
millions of contradictory decisions. This dilettante servility to the 
drivellings of a charlatanism in its dotage has nothing in common 
with the submission of a saintly soul like Thomas Aquinas to the 
Roman Catholic Church in the plenitude of its power and the 
ardour of its sincerity, and is simply contemptible. With this ex- 
ception we have nothing but wor Is of he arty appr val for M. Jor 
lain’s volumes. They tell the student all about Thomas yal 
which he can care to know unless he is tempted to dedicate 
much time to the numerous folios of the Angel of the School as M 
Jourdain himself has done. Thomas Aquinas will always be a 
venerable name, but he was an incomparable dialectician rather than 
a potent and prolific genius. Though he was not intentionally a 
sophist, yet his productions abound with fallacies so transparent 
that there is no merit either in detecting or in exposing them. 
He says, for instance, that God being able to will what He likes 
can decree one thing to be necessary, and another to be contingent, 
to which the obvious re ply i is, that the contingent becomes the neces- 
sary by being divine ly decreed. But the great and good man marched 
according to his lights, oil did his duty accordi ng to the require- 
ments of his day. We walk by otl 6 lights and fulfil our tasks by the 
pressure of other needs. ‘To the cleam of his marvellous eladiatorial 
feats we may be indifferent—indifferent we never can be to the alow of 
his holiness and charity. Articus 
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FRANCE, 
Notes Sr om Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 
Paris, June 14. 

\ F. DELTOUR, Professor at the Lycée Bonaparte, has written an 
i¥L, interesting book with a curious title, namely, ‘The Enemies of 
Racine in the Seventeenth Century,” which has just been published by 
the firms of Didier and Co. and Aug. Durand, of Paris. The life of Racine 
has not yet been written. There exist the “ Mémoires,” by Louis Racine, 
and some imperfect sketches of the life of the great tragic writer of the 
reign of Louis XIV., but no composition that deserves the name of a 
biography has yet seen the light. M. Deltour does not attempt to supply 
this want, but he takes up a phase of the poet’s life, and a very important 
one, namely, the struggle that Racine ned sere with his critics and his 
would-be rivals. M. Deltour has produced an interesting book and a 
valuable thesis upon the critical spirit of the seventeenth century, 
or rather, of the latter half of that century—just such a work as is 
likely to ‘call attention to the hour and the man, and to give rise even- 
tually to as complete a biography of Racine as the very meagre materials 
in existence will permit. M. Deltour has good materials to work upon ; 
his dramatis perso ne are amongst the most interesting characters of the 
period, and the circumstances in which they are placed, the passions 
which are evolved, afford glimpses of real character which are not to be 
found in courtly or historical records; the point of view is, neces- 
sarily, not that which brings out the grand qualities of the various parties, 
but the study is not the less valuable, and certainly not the less interest- 
ing, on that account. Prominent amongst the enemies of Racine are 
Quinault, Boyer, Le Clere, Thomas Corneille, Pierre Corneille, Boursault, 
and Pradon. And amongst the protectors of the poet are the King, the 
Minister Colbert, the Duke of Chevreuse, Condé, and many otlier notables, 
and a host of ladies—for Racine was especially a favourite w ith the fair rulers, 

nymphs, and graces of Versaille s—headed ‘by Henrietta of England, the 
Montespan, and the Maintenon. As regards the violent enemy exhibited 
towards Racine, it must be admitted that the poet possessed in an 


unusual degree the sensibility, and consequer it irritability, of his clas 
He was a genius, and he inherited his full share of th > tailings of the e 
order. He “ wore his heart upon his sleeve,” and the “daws’ id not 


fail to “‘ peck at it.’ He was, moreover, unfortunately for himself, so 


affected by even fair criticism, that it was scarcely possible to speak of 
his works and remain his friend. That a man so constituted should 
believe that he was surrounded by enemies was as inevitable as thata 
drunken man should believe everybody was reeling around him. On thy 
other hand, the critical spirit of the time was savage and unscrupulous, 
and the very founts of intellect were poisoned by the unwholesome air of 
the court, which was the only arena in which genius could then 
win a crown. But if Racine possessed the irritability, he also had 
all the generosity of genius, and, as in the case of all noble souls, 
the poignancy of his remorse multiplied a thousandfold the agony ot 
his sufferings. But his remorse was not proudly hidden in his own 
breast ; his active atonement for his errors roused the sentiment int 
virtue. His quarrel with Arnould and “ Port Royal,” noble repara- 
tion that he made, and his posthumous “ History of Port Royal,” fur- 
nish ample evidence of the irritability and of the no Sleseen of his nature. 
If his nature led him into quarrels, it also made his friendships sublime 
in their devotion. If his brain was not always in a condition to accept 
remonstrance, or even to recognise justice, his heart was ever open toa 
friendship that knew no limit, and devotion that almost amounted to an 
excess. Boileau was one of the most beloved of his frie nds, and, pe n 
dictating a letter on his death-bed, Racine said to his son, ‘‘ Let Boileau 
know that he was my friend till death.” It is easy to find pity for ‘a 
faults of genius, but it is not so easy to understand their suffering 
We may, however, form some idea of the feelings of the poet, in 
particular cases; and the famous “ Athalie,” now considered his master- 
piece, and which he had written for the Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr, who 
first represented it before the King and Mme. de Maintenon, at the urgent 
request of the latter, furnishes an example in the case of Racine. This 
magnificent composition had been received with great favour at Court ; 
it had been declared to be the crowning work of his genius; but the cabal 
against the author was so strong that, in spite of the earnest remonstrances 
of Boileau, it was pretty generally declared, after a time, to be a bad pie 
and it was added that Racine had himself repented for having written it 
This malice was rendered all the more bitter by tlie fact that Mme. de 
Maintenon herself was said to have confirmed the general opinio! 
As a opecitne on of the tactics resorted to in those days by ladies in 














of Pradon were produced at the same time at 

different theatres, the Duchess de 
six representations, so that Racine’s 
rival’s was applauded to the echo. It was hoped that the public would 


favour of their pet poets, it is asserted that when the “ Phidre 
Racine and the *“ Phédre” 

Bouillon engaged the whole of the 
places in koth houses for the first 
piece was received in silence by a house packed with enemies, while his 
take the cue and follow up the judgment, but the trick was exposed, all 
the parties engaged in it were bitterly satirised, the “ Phedre” of Racine 


was set upon the pedestal where it still stands, and Pradon’s was tr mp! 1 
into the dust. M. Deltour’s work is admirably written, and we have found 
it extremely interesting. 

Messrs. Guillaumin and Co. have issued the sixteenth volume of 


their “ Annuaire de l’Economie politique et de la statistique,” whicl h con- 
tains an immense amount of matter in a small compass, and which, this 
year, has been greatly enlarged and impr wed. Amongst the mass of 
important matter contained in this little annual is an annotated list of 
books published in France during the year 1858, and several supple- 
mentary papers on various subjects supplied by the editors, Messrs. B . vk 
and Guillaumin, and other writers; and one on the Bank of England by 
M. St. G. Leduc, derived from the report of Mr. Hankey. 

A work entitled “Italy, Austria, and the War,” by M. le Comte da 
Hamel, member of the Chamber of Deputies, has attracted more than 
ordinary attention amongst the mass of wi rks now issuing fro - the pres 
here on the various topics directly or collaterally bearing upon the 
struggle. The book was written during the time that the nego stiatior 
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that preceded the war were still proceeding, and the way in which the 
author estimated the probable issue of those negotiations gives faith in his 
general co.clusions. Italy, says M. du Hamel, has been misunderstood, 
calumniated, and sacrificed from time immemorial; and no country can 
possibly have a greater claim upon the interest of the French nation than 
Italy, the metropolis of Catholicism, the cradle of the arts and literature 
of the modern world. He declares that Austria has ever been the enslaver 
of Italy, while France has invariably been her defender! The victories 
of the first Napoleon in Italy were, says M. du Hamel, all protestations by 
France against that dominating spirit of Austria which made Frederic ITI. 
take for his motto the five vowels which after his death were found to be 
the initials of the Latin words “ Austriz Est Imperare, Orbi Universo,” 
as well as the equivalent German sentence “ Alles Erdreich Ist Oesterreich 
Unterthan,”—For Anstria is the Empire of the World. The 
historical as well as biographical, and gives much inform: ation relative to 
the system of government and the various public establishments and 
institutions. 

A work entitled “‘Memoires sur les affaires d’Italie” has just appeared. 
It is published by Dentu, under whose charge the governmental pamphlets 
concerning Italy were issued. We shall probably refer to this publica- 
tion hereafter.—Another book on an important and very interesting 
subject, namely, “The History of French Literature during the Revolu- 
tion, or from 1789 to 1800,” by M. E. Geruzez, has just been published by 
Charpentier and Co, 

The great topographical map of France executed by the officers of the 
Etat Major approaches completion, and taken together will form a gigantic 
map, about thirteen vards square, or exac tly 160 superficial métres. The 
whole is divided into 258 sheets. 

Two awh just arrived from Rome have created considerable interest 
in the rooms of Barbadienne and Co. They are the first specimens ex- 
hibited of variously treated sculpture. The flesh is left of the natural 
colour, but the necklace of one figure, the ornaments in the hair of both 
and parts of the drapery are tinted in delicate shades of red, 
and brown. In one of the busts, that of a bacchante, the effect is cer- 
tainly very pleasing. 

The Madrid gallery is not so well known generally as it deserves to be, and 
Comte Clément de Ris, who is attached to the management of the museums 
here, has done good service by publishing a descriptive work on that im- 
portantcoll ‘tion of p intings. Travelled artists andconnoisseurs know well 
enough i iches of the Madrid museum, but students and many others 
will be surprised to learn that the collection includes 34 works by Michel 
Angelo, 22 by Van Dyck, 19 by Poussin. 62 by Rubens, 23 by Sneyders, 
53 by Teniers, 43 by Titian, and 24 by Paul Veronese. The work is not 
critical but descriptive, a character which certainly is a very strong 
recomm ndation considering the mass of affected eulogy and trifling 
criticism with which artists, or would-be artists have recently flooded 
Europe, England and France in particular. P rh here are getting vi ry 
tired of zxsthetical disquisition, and are beginning to think that the value 
of an artist’s criticism should-be measured by the excellence of his own 
works, or, at any rate, that all criticism should when possible be 
illustrated. The argument is not quite fair, but itis a natural reaction 
against the offenders 
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THE DRAMA, ART 


THE DRAMA, 
wu EN THE DRAMA holds the mirror up to nature, she very 


Paper : ; 
ten reflects great absurdities ; and showing the very age 






and | of the time its form and ‘e it often produces 
the impression of folly Chis office the iad to effect on Mon- 
day night at tl Adelphi Theatre, with a piece which, under the 
description of apropos, undertook to emb dy the fervent feeling of the 
public in respect to rifle corps. It is el “ The Rifle Volunteers,” 
and is by Mr. a veteran concocter of stage pieces, and 


one of those 








who, having no real claim to the title of 
dramatist —if and Shakespeare are to be so styled— 
still has produced a legion of successful theatrical productions that have 
served their turn, and lived their brief time. That of Monday night is 
neither bett r nor worse than its predecessors; and if there are some 
persons who contemn it, it is only because common sense has made a little 
more way amongst the generality. To see women dressed up as men 








seems alwavs a jocund sight to so plavygoers, but when they 
appear in pi rifle-dresses, with real guns, and go 
through the exercise, performing it with a readiness that qui 

. , - I . 
that of the opposite sex, there is no bound to the rapture displayed 
and, curiously enough, females themselves seem to delight in this kind o 
masquerade, and, whether old or young, are equally delighted at fig 
as men, and more especially as soldiers. Mrs. Alfred Mellon (theatrie: 
st I Miss Woolgar) figured as the nominal leader of this band of ba 
volunteer riflewomen, and dashed off an immense deal of fustian ab 
Old England, native soil, and fo n foes: cli maxi ng the furor by singing 
Mr Balfe and the 7 new song about “Riflemen, form.” Of course, 
ail this song and say there must be a modicum of plot, and consequent 








Mr. Selby is s t to represent one of those old gentlemen who seem to 
Have st their wits with their youth. Mr. Selby always dresses 
artistically, but acts pantomimically ; and Miss Kate Kelly exercises 
a saucy audacity that is not disagreeable in a comely woman as long 
. she is young and goodlook This piece was uproaric usly ap- 


is apparent that mere clap- 
doubt if the great Ellistor 
‘it around of applause on a similar 


principie to that which he once did when the audience were annoyed at 


plauded by a section of the audi 
trap has lost its power on the stage 
himself were 
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At the Grand Opéra, M. Barbot we en a sensation in “ Vepres 
Siciliennes.” The “ Pardon de Ploérmel ” is to be suspended in the midst 
of its popularity—the theatre having been crammed nearly every time 
the opera has been given—as Mme. Marie Cabel leaves Paris shortly,and the 
‘ Pardon” is too great a success to be thrown away on the dog days. The 
music has just been published. It is said that Auber is engaged in a new 
opera to follow the “ Pardon ” at the Opéra Comique. 

A solemn representation was given on the occasion of the 253rd anni- 
versary of the birth of Corneille, when “ Polyeucte ” and the “ Menteur” 
were performed with all the strength of the company at present in 
Paris. Some verses were recited by M. Beauvallet in honour of 
Corneille. 

A one-act piece entitled “Le Mari de la Veuve” has been 
brought out under the sponsorship of Alexandre Dumas; but, as it did 
not appear again on the bills, it is to be presumed that M. Dumas’ last 
adopted progeny came to a premature death. 

The Gaité has produced a patriotic piece entitled the “ Croates,” in 
five acts. This is one of the very few pieces amongst the many written 
in ridicule of the Austrians that have been allowed to be produced; and 
it is said to have been rather sharply handled by the censors. It is 
reported that certain scenes which were not worse than some permitted 
to stand in a piece called the “Cosaques,” by the same authors, produced 
during the Crimean war, were objected to and altered. Two pieces of 
buffoonery, touching on the same subject, have been produced, one for 
the benefit of Grassot, who retires, at the Palais Reyal ; and the other 
at the Folie Dramatique; but they possess no interest whatever. 

The managers and actors here are continually at law. The Civil Tri- 
bunal has just been eccupie sd three days in hearing pleadings in an action 
bronght by M. Ragani and M. Calzé ido, the late and present lessees of the 
theatre, against the proprietors to make them pay the droit des pauvres for 
two boxes and a certain number of free admissions which they have 
reserved for themselves. MM. Ragani and Calzado represented that it 
was very hard that they should have to pay 10 per cent. to the poor on 
the estimated value of boxes and places which produced them nothing 
whatever. The tribunal, however, held that the lease threw that charge 
on them, and that consequently their action must be dismissed. 

An action for libel was brought against a dramatic author and 
manager at Lyons, for the production of a piece in which the name 
of the erngen was parodied by that of one of the principal charac- 
ters, and his personal appearance so well imitated by the actor of the 
part that the theatre was convulsed with laughter. The court con- 
demned the two defendants in damages. In the course of the trial the 
counsel for the defendants introduced very adroitly an anecdote of the 
tolerance of Henry IV., in a similar case. A farce was played before the 
king at the Hétel de Bourgogne in 1607, in which the government and 
the officers of justice were much ridiculed ; the piece wound up by three 
demons carrying amy a counsellor, a commissary, and serjeant. The 
ac _ were arrested and sent to prison, but they were liberated the same 
day by the express order of the king, who e: ed the serjeants who had 

had the actors arrested, a set of fools, and added that he had pardoned 
the comedians with right good will, for ey had made him laugh till 
he cried. 
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his keeping the house waiting. Regardless of the hisses and the proper 
business of his part, he rushed on to the stage and down to the footlights, 
and waving his hat, cried, “ Lord } Nelson, King George, and Old England 
for eve r—three times three—hurra !”—on which the whole house rose and 
joined in the shout, and recovered their good humour. 

The only thing pe culiar to this little farce is that it has introduced anew 
system, for, like what is termed flimsy amongst the newspapers, we under- 
stand it was sent round to three other theatres, and played simultaneously 
production at the Adelphi. This is indeed electrotyping the 
drama ; and theatrical pieces, like other articles of commerce, will, we 
suppose, in time become regular articles of manu‘acture ; art will become 
artisanship, and as there is a large public to supply at a cheap rate, a 
stereotyped drama will take its place with colour-printing for pictures, 
machine carving for sculpture, and photography for portrait painting 
Thus if quality is lowered quantity is multiplied; and if a few cannot 
have chey d'wuvres, all can have a vamped mediocrity. The men of 
¢ xquisi te taste may suffer, but the masses will have at least the semblance 
of refinements. Whether in the end this will be beneficial remains to be 
seen; but at all events such is the practice of the day, and against the 


flux of circumstances criticism is vain. 


with its 
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TT IS CURIOUS TO OBSERVE that that element of the Fine Arts from 
i which ene tole all our knowledge of the artistic status of such nations as the 
Hindoe rians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, has ever 
been, a ated both by the trustees of the British Museum and the 
Royal sif it were a necessity to be borne with rather than an 
intellectu 1 to be enjoyed, fostered, a uragt d. Why the pale but 

t in auties of Carrara marble, plaster of Paris, or the sterner 





beauties of fused bronze, should be continually subjec ted = 'th e indignity of being 
thrust by the latter into the doubtful darkness of a hole whose proper use should 
be to receive carboniferous blocks for house +hold purposes, has ever been a subject 
H wever, we must ‘“‘ take the food the gods provide us,” and 

proceed to tl sideration of tl a seer Weary Dee ced. 
The firs Foot nt that arrests our attention is the admirable manner in which the 


various works have been arranged. If there | be any gratitude in the breasts of the 


of mystery to us. 
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British se iy they ought to call a public meeting, for the purpose of passing 
a vote of thanks toJous Henny Fovey for the unbiassed, unprejudiced, and fully 
reflective judgment which he has shown in the performance of his arduous trust. 
That gentleman has a double claim upon us; for not alone has he proved the 
best of the ** hangers,” but now, as heretofore, he has established a fair claim to 
be also honourably noted as one of the most worthy of the sculptors; for, of a 
surety, no work is better—nav, none so good—as his monumental contribu- 
tion. This is as it should be. No mean intrusion of petty jealousy to 
warp judgment; no impertinent protrusion of incompetent work, enabling 
outsiders to cast a sneer up n the general body for having elected au insufli- 
cient man to carry out an onerous duty. Again we say, all honour to Mr. 
Foley. 

Courtesy demands, and the director concedes, the place honour to Mr 
Theed’s bust (1231) of H.R Field Marshal the Prince Consort. The work 
has unquestionable merit; but one remarkable peculiarity is the wonderful 
power of memory developed in it by the sculptor; for it reveals more of what 
was than is. Gazing back through “the corridors of sone some fifteen or 
twenty years, we remember the Prince then looking as debonair as this present 
representation ; but now that same thievish Time has th i those neve r very 
flowing locks ; besides, since then, “ our sweet voung Prince’ hath grown some- 
what “fat and scant o’ breath.” We suppose, however, that the negation of 
these facts arises from the sculptor’s formula of ‘selecting and idealising.” 
Taken with these reservations, the work has claims to observation and con- 




















sideration. The same gentleman’s colossal statue of Sir Isaac Newton, we must 
confess, we do not admire; first, because, taking contemporary horities as a 
basis, it is unlike; and next because it lacks dignity of expression or repose. 


The modelling is deficient in power and breadth. We are aware that the sub- 
ject was a difficult one to handle, after the masterly though vicious example 
afforded by that great Anglo-French genius, Roubilliac; but his vice of elaborat- 
ing the inferior parts, and seizing the restless flutter of fold, ought to have 

















served as a guide and warning to Mr. Theed what and avoid. 
In proportion as works become large in size, by ssary that 
they should be treated grandly in style and broad] ring that 
paltry tendency which vow exists towards engag n over 
amount of labour expended onthe inferior and sul the utter 
extinction of impression as a general whole. 

No. 1236 is a remarkably fine bronze statuett arochetti 
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finish and delicacy of me part of this commendation is due 
also, mu/atis mutindis, to this sculptor’s two other works (which are in marble), 
Nos. 1342 and 1349—the first a portrait of William Mars 1, Esq., and the 
latter of the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen; but with regard to that of Sir 
James we are somewhat st | ] orous 
doubt a3 to the real power lent 
and in the teeth of mode: é can 
achieved and lima 1 
of refined, na dified, 


COLOUR has alw: 
incongruous opean is by the assistance of a 
coffee-pot to be made to approxims “ to the bronze characteristics of a Hindoo, 
why, ceteris hould not the brown man be made by the aid of a bucket 
of white-lime to look like a white one? Again. does the Baron mean ? 
that by marking in a lot of st ial it lines diverging from the pupil t 
rim of the iris, he contributes either to the likeness or strengthens the su 
of the human eye a _No; it can only result in making ‘hs it luminous and ever- 
changeful organ appear like a child’s puerile attempt t 

cab- wheel. More over, colour never brings us nea 
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but it ry 23 to the repulsiveness of wax-work. Holdin 
lact of the Baron appears to us like an aberration 
pl glories belonging to a picture, is both detrac 
calm grandeur, dignified simplicity, or sublime passio1 
to the plastic art. ; : 
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Marshall, R.A ’s, two works (1243 and 1249) are “ Frolic” and “‘ The 
Expulsion.” This in, whether he be indulging i Fre] o1 
grieving over an * n,’’ always evinces a heaviness cht | 
ponderousness of execution that makes us faney soul to | sloy 


capacities respectable; and the c msequences are, that his * Prolic 
saiety, and his “* Expulsion ’’ so deficient in path id intensity as n 
evoke mournfulness nor awaken sympath 


No. 1251. ‘*‘ Measuremen 











I rai- 
ture of the two daughters (Ex rne H P., is 
included. The two young la ther’s bell- 
shaped petals of a tower-like fo: Dit i A} t and 
pleasing, but the work is over-strained by an excess of man 0ra- 
tion iu the accessories, over weighing the thought is to | he 
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and exactly by so much does é 

Truly a hand-and-head ( t r used as 
to enable the two voung were they f Lin 
Jess unbendable materials than t marble which attempts to represent their 
pliant aud youthful beauties, 17 draperv is altogether too much “ cut ip,” 
like the “wrinkled skin of at 1 apple John.” But with regard to Mr. 
Munro’s two medallions of Hughe nd Mrs. ¢ Smith, we 
can fairly state, they have no such drawback, for re nearly as iutiful 
as works of art, as the originals appear to be lovely specimens of God's 


fairest creation. 
No. 1257. A mod 
tion of the Guards’ Men 
are sorry to find that this g 
common castings as this 
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cathedrd. The statue is an appropriate gift from the really noble Marquis of 
Lansdowne to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

No. 368. ‘* Hermione ” (J. Lawlor) is a marble head that curiously con 
mingles the styles of the sculptor himself, Pradier, and the antique. We are 
quite sorry to perceive that this gentleman in all his works should so have retro- 
graded from all that which was both good and fine in his former works. 

No. 1269. “ Daphne,” marble statue, unfinished, by M. Wood. Cannot this 
gentleman gratify us by letting it remain so? for it really is not worth the pains 
of further labour; the only novelty in it being the background of leaves which 
the nymph is supposed to be vanishing into, she herself being an absolu 

“crib” from M: acdowell’s Eve. 

No. 12 ‘ The Parting of Paul and Virginia.” J. Durham. Thisis the best 
work we have yet seen from this gentleman’s studio, fully proving a steady pro- 
gress in all the best elements which contribute to give sculpture its enchantment 
yn the eye. In treatment broad and massive; in sentiment sorrowful and im- 
pressive; full of nerve, yet teeming with gentleness. But will Mr. Durban 
permit us just to hint that, ere he transfer his model to marble, some more 














attention should be paid to the marking of race? There is a tendency somewhat 


too great towards Grecian feature, whereas Bernardin St. Pierre distinctly states 
that Virginia’s parents were Norman, and Paul’s Bretons. Here is a fine field 
for typical variety. 
It is difficult to concei y Thomas Holloway, Esq., should wish that his 
‘ counterfeit presentment . be handed down to posterity ; for, in spite of 
the admirable modelling of Mr. P. Hollins, the form—*if form it might b 
called that form has none’ just about as sctionable as it well could be, 
g not one single attribute of dignity or intellect. Mr. Hol- 
loway, it seems, is going to found a charitable in 1, and this statue is t 
adorn (?) it! Well, we suppose we must put up with the motive on account of 
the resulta ; but it is hard either to restrain laughter or curb satire at the obvious 
betrayal of such gross vanity. 
¥ By Joseph Edwards. Few of our sculptors are m 
lering the essential characteristics, both of the morale and phy- 
itters, than the sculptor of this *“ Memo rial to the late Duchess 
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that sprang from a fountain of charity, whose origin was the dee 
well of piety igi Hence Mr. Edwards has wisely adopted the t 
allegorical tig i 1) of the general characteristics. 
No. 1301 » Venerable John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigar 
scott, and instructor of his children. Where a 
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palace of Westminster.” Al] t has ev stin n, ar 
is, moreover, one of the best artisti the present exhi- 
bition. 

On the other hat our rs to see how far sculpture can | 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Ty, E FUNERAL of the late David Cox, Esq., took place at Harborne Church, 

near Birmingham, on Tuesday last, the 14th inst., when the Old Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours sent their President, F. Taylor, Esq., to be present 
at the last offices to the remains of their venerable and beloved confrére. 

It is announced that the subscription for the statue of John Hunter has 
already reached 10002, 

At a general meeting of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, held on 
Monday, the 13th inst., Mr. Paul F. Naftel was elected a member, from the 
associate list. 

We understand that in order to have an authoritative investigation into the 
whole question of lighting public galleries with gas, the Lord President of the 
Council has named a commisssion of inquiry, consisting of Professors Faraday, 
Hofmann, and Tyndall, with Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E., who 
will commence their investigations immediately. 

On Monday the Bilston Exhibition of Fine Arts was opened at St. Leonard’s 
New Schools, Bilston, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. There was a 
numerous attendance ; and among those who took part in the proceedings were 
the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., the Mayor of Wolverhampton, and several 
clergymen and other influential gentlemen. The Exhibition is for the benetit of 
St. Leonard’s Schools. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the York School of Art was held at the 
school, Minster-yard, on Thursday, the 9th inst., Lord Teignmouth in the 
chair. After the address of the chairman, one of the secretaries reported that 
the number of students had exceeded that of any previous half year, the monthly 
average being 131 and that of last year being 126. This year thirteen medals 
and seventy-five prizes have been awarded by the Government, besides a national 
medal gained by one of the pupils of the School. The accounts showed that 
the receipts for the past year amounted to 2461. 8s. 4d. 

On Saturday, the 11th inst., a lecture was delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum, by Dr. G. K. Kinkel, formerly Professor of the History of Art and 
Civilisation in the University of Bonn. His subject was, “ How much Art 
1ould School Children be Taught.” After pointing out the defects of the 
modern system of attempting to teach drawing from paper patterns, by which 
many pupils (girls especially) become very successful pattern tracers without 
requiring any real knowledge of or love for art, the lecturer proceeded to unfold 
the first principles of art study. The plan must be to copy from nature, no 
matter how blotched and scarred the first effort of the pupil. The labour of 
teaching upon this system is much greater, but the results are incomparably 
more valuable. Referring more particularly to the audience he was addressing, 
Dr. Kinkel said they must not forget that their object was not merely to in- 
struct children, but, in so doing, to raise up a class of practical art-workmen. 
And here he observed, that strict as was the course of study in the department 
of practical art enjoined by the council, he trusted that they would not relax a 
particle of their rigidity. The pupils must spend so many months upon outline, 
th n advance to shading—next drawing from casts, and finally from nature. 











[t should always be remembered that drawing is a practice more than a science. 
Do away with paper patterns altogether, but let vour young pupils carefully 
observe the way in which you produce certain forms; when a figure is seen to 
rise under the hand of the master it has a far greater effect than when a pattern 
drawing is set before the student. Teach the pupil to reduce an object in nature 
to outline, then to shade his drawing. If children are taught in this way they 
will delight to practise as an amusement, and the love of art will be firmly 
implanted in their bosoms. The great collections of art wonders which in Italy 
and Belgium are accessible to all must be replaced in this country by directing 
the study to the great fountain-head of art, the contemplation of nature. If 
ever England is to enjoy the privilege of being an artistic nation in the sense 
that Italy once was, when every common piece of furniture, every pot and 
I was fashioned by the rules of faultless taste—if beauty is ever to bless 


pitcher, 
England with her crowns superadded to those of wealth and might—it will be 


lue to the judicious teaching of art in her simple village schools. Dr. Kinkel 
was loudly applauded at the conclusion of his address. 

Since our last impression, we have had an opportunity of examining the 
machinery whereby the British Sculpture Working Association proposes to 
‘opy, reduce, or enlarge sculptor’s models or original statues, either in stone or 
marble. It is, in fact, the invention of Colas, which has been known in France 
for some years, and has been successfully used both there and in this country. 
An arm, working upon pivots so as to be capable of being turned in any 
direction, is furnished with a blunt point, and nearer to the centre a drilling 
tool. When the original statue or model is opposite the blunt point, the stone 
or marble out of which it is to be copied stands at a shorter radius, and the 

py must therefore be smaller than the original. When that position is re- 
versed, the copy becomes larger than the original. Another machine enables 
the sculptor to take copies of the same size as the original. When the copy 
approaches completion, all that the machine does is to mark the points, and the 
statue is finished with the chisel. By those who know anything of the modus 

verandi among sculptors, it is well known that when the model is completed 
the best part of the artist’s work is over: the rest is little better than mere 
mechanical work for the stonemason, who carves the statue as an exact fac- 
simile of the model, and leaves only the last touches to be put on by the 
sculptor. Bearing this in mind, it is obvious that an enormous amount of 
labour must be saved by the adoption of such a machine. We do not say that 
the machine may not be made much more perfect for the execution of its work ; 
but we do say that it is a capital invention, and must have the effect of not 
only doing away with a vast amount of unnecessary labour, but also of popu- 
larising and cheapening the price of first-rate art-works throughout the country. 
Mr. Barnes, the present possessor of the machine, and who is naturally a warm 
udvocate for its adoption in the country, has written the following letter on the 
subject : 





I will call your attention to Hale’s Bacchante, a life-sized figure in plaster, pro- 
duced here in half life statuary marble. Hale I have never seen; but his beautiful 
and lifelike work in plaster must have cost him much anxiety. After having been 
highly commented upon in the Art Journal, the Bacchante fell a prey to the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Bartlett, the clever modeller, bought it afterwards, sold it to 

1e with a life-size figure, also by Hale, of Innocence, for 5/. Lord Palmerston 
having desired a copy in Portland cement of Innocence, I believe he had it. The 
Bacchante never was reproduced from the plaster until I produced it by machinery, 
)w on view, in statuary marble, and requested Mr. Gahogan to finish the statuette. 
rhe value in a fair market of this work of high art has by many been placed at 60/ 
ro me it is a copyright, and worth half as much more, and I may add that so good 
does the plaster turn out that I venture to say, whencast through the country, at the 
‘ious schools of art, she will in her humble way assist the improvement of taste in 
tish sculpture. There is an immense amount of production in plaster extant in 
British art andmachinery. The reduction of labour is wanted to let our peoplesee that 
we need not be continually seeking after the gods and goddesses of the heathen, but 
that we may have those pleasing scenes of our own times throwninto a material both 
beautiful and lasting, and always be a property to dispose of by the fortunate pos- 
sessor, WILLIAM BARNEs. 
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Yesterday morning (Friday), the 171! 


h inst., an interesting ceremony took 
7 . - 
place at the Mansion House. A marble bu 
} 
] 


st of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
to Mme. Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) 


Queen, by Joseph Durham, was presente: 











by the Committee of Management of the Nightingale Fund, in acknowledgment 
of the valuable assistance rendered by her to that undertaking. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that when that fund was being collected, Mme. 
Goldschmidt aided the good work by giving a concert which realised the largest 
sum ever got together by a concert, namely, 19002, and not only gave the whole 
of the proceeds to the fund, but paid all the expenses of the concert out of her 
own pocket. It was in acknowledgment of this very noble conduct that the 
committee subscribed the sum necessary to procure this bust by Mr. Durham, 
which was selected as a fitting gift to Mme. Goldschmidt—fitting from her 
known esteem for both the subject and the artist. One of the most prominent 
persons on the committee of the time happening to be the present Lord Mayor, 
it was resolved to postpone the presentation until such time as it could take 
place in the Mansion House, and the ceremony accordingly took place in the 
Egyptian Hall yesterday morning, at an elegant déjeuner given to Mme. Gold- 
schmidt, the subscribers, the friends of the lady, and the Lord Mayor. 

The sale of Lord Northwick’s collection of pictures and works of art is to 
take place in the course of July and August. In the galleries of Thirlestaine 
House alone there are upwards of a thousand paintings, as well as enamels, 
bronzes, and other objects of artistic value. The pictures, &c., from Northwick 
Park, are now being removed to Cheltenham, for the convenience of sale. Mr. 
Phillips, of New Bond-street, will be the auctioneer. Some complaints have 
been made by the sale Aabitués with regard to holding the sale at Cheltenham; 
but there can be no doubt that though this may have the effect of thinning the 
crowd in the auction room, it will not interfere in any way with the number 
of bond fide buyers, and the chances of any damage happening to the works of 
art will be very considerably lessened. 

On Saturday last, the 11th inst., Messrs. Christie and Manson disposed by 
auction of the collection of paintings belonging to the estate of the late W. J. 
Broderip, Esq. The drawings went for small sums, the only one fetching a 
price being one of a view of the Thames, by Barrett, which was knocked down 
for 12/7. 1s. 6d. Among the pictures were ‘‘No Walk To-day,” by Anderson, 
152. 4s. 6d.; ** Buonaparte in the Prison of Nice,” by E. M. Ward, R.A., 15 gs. 
(this was the sketch for the picture painted for the late Duke of Wellington); 
‘“The River Awe on Flood,” by Lee, R.A., 30 gs.; ‘“* Galatea,” by W. E. Frost, 
R.A., 50gs.; ‘* Mistaken Kindness,” by Andersen, 17/. 10s.; ‘‘A Romantic 
Landscape,” by Thompson of Duddingstone, 18/ 7s. Gd.; ‘‘ A View off Graves- 
end,” by Nicmaun, 271; ‘‘The Finishing Touch,” by J. D. Wingfield, 
131. 2s. 6d.; ariver scene, with cattle and figures, on the Thames, by J. 
Burnett, 201. 9s. 6d.; ‘Return from the Great Exhibition,’ by G. B. 
O'Neil, 20. 9s. 6d.; “Broad Oak Road, Canterbury,” with cows, by T. L. 
Cooper, R.A., 45/ 3s. ; a portrait of a lady, by Hoppner, 18/. 7s, 6d. ; a group of 
poultry, by Huggins, 16 gs.; ‘*The Young Bull,” by J. Ward, R.A., 26 gs.; 
‘** Weary Emigrants,” by F. Goodall, A.R.A., 165 gs.; portrait of Lady Ladd, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 56 gs.; a gentleman with fruit and a parrot, by 
Lance, 40 gs.; View of Angera, in the Lago Maggiore, by G. E. Hering, 791. 7s. ; 
“ Ariel and Cupid,” by Etty, 50 gs.; a view in Wales, by Danby, 31 gs.; 
‘The Triumph of Charis,” by Colby, 26 gs. ; View of Isola del Piscatore, by G. 
E. Hering, 44 gs.; “The Jewelled Hand,” by J. Sant, 70 gs. ; a coast scene, by 
Hering, 63 gs.; portrait of Vestris, by Gainsborough, 101/.; ‘The Evening 
Repast,” by Danby, 252 14s. 6d.; ‘Time of War,” by Meriseum, 25 gs. ; 
“ Beautiful in Death,” by Lance, 24/. 14s. 6d.; fruit, by G. Lance, 43/. 1s. ; 
sheep with two lambs, by Verbeckheever, 109/.; and a portrait of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by Dobson, 80 gs. 

On Monday, the 13th, Messrs. Christie and Manson sold a collection of pic- 
tures which comprised many important lots, As there were several important 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and other esteemed artists in the collection, the 
attendance of amateurs was very large. The following were the leading speci- 
mens: J. Linnell, a landscape, with a cornfield, cattle, and figures, 188 gs. W. 
Miiller, “Gillingham,” view of, 103 gs.‘ Zincali,” a small circular painting by 
the same artist, 42gs. F. Goodall, A.R.A., ‘ Going to §Vespers,” a study, 
62 gs. J. Linnell, sen., a small landscape, 34gs. W. Miiller, ‘A Winter 
Scene,” 50 gs. T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., “ View near Canterbury,” with 
cattle, 168 gs. Papworth, “The Destruction of the Tower of Babel,” 37 gs. 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., Sheep in a Meadow and a Scene in the Highlands, 52 gs. 
J. Clarke, ‘Cottage Life,” a very small but clever specimen of this rising 
artist, 86 gs. George Hering, “ Bavino, Lake Maggiore,” 22¢3. Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., ‘* La Rochelle, from the Sea,” a small cabinet picture, 70 gs. 
P. F. Pooly, A.R.A., “‘The Shrimper,” small, 25 gs. W. Gale, “ Prepar- 
ing for Christmas,” small, 25 gs. Drawings framed and glazed: E. H. 
Wehnert, 1856, ‘* Wyckliffe Defying the Friars,” 39 gs. H. Warren, 
1856, “The First Sight of Jerusalem,” 3lgs. H. P. Riviere, 1845-6, 
“English Slaves at Rome,” and ‘Scene by the Waters of Babylon,” 
many figures, 58 gs. S. Prout, four small but very beautiful speci- 
mens: ‘*A View of the Front of the Church of St. Etienne, at Fecamp, 
in Normandy, with a Procession,” ‘ View of the Gate at Frankfort,” with the 
companion drawing, 131 gs. Pictures resumed: Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 
portrait of Miss Ridge, attired in a white and gold dress, tied with a blue riband, 
and a piece of blue riband in her hair, with landscape background; half-length. 
This portrait was secured by the Marquis of Lansdowne for 500 gs. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, P.R.A., portrait of Miss Gwatkin (Sir Joshua Reynolds’ niece), when 
a child, in a white dress and blue sash, and mob cap tied with a blue riband, 
seated in a beautiful landscape, her hands resting on herlap; seen to the knees. 
This and the preceding picture have never been out of the possession of the 
family of the great painter—200 gs. Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., portrait of 
Mrs. Quarrington, as St. Agnes. ‘The well-known devotional picture, painted in 
1771, engraved by Chambers in 1787, and also by Bettelini; originally pur- 
chased by Mr. Payne Knight ; exhibited at the British Institution in 1823 and 
again in 1858, 220 gs. Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., two other portraits: that 
of a lady, from the collection ef J. Northcote, R.A., and a portrait of Dr. 
Watson, F.R.S., Bishop of Llandaff, author of the ‘‘ Apology for the Bible,” in 
refutation of the works of Tom Paine, also of a work on chemistry, in his robes, per- 
forming anexperiment; half-length ; obtained from thefamily of the bishop, 51 and 
30 gs. Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., “The Braddyl Family,” finely grouped in a 
landscape; whole lengths. This very important and beautiful picture, the great 
gem of the collection, was purchased direct from the Braddyl family in 1846, 
has never been engraved, and is in the most perfect state of preservation ; exhi- 
bited at Manchester, 1,0002. (Bishop.) J. E. Millais, A.R.A., ‘‘ The Wood- 
man’s Daughter, 210 gs. A. Fraser, ‘‘ War’s Alarms,” 50 gs. H. B. Willis, a 
beautiful English landscape, with peasants and a timber waggon, 50 gs. Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., “* A Dead Doe,” in a landscape, 165 gs. T. Creswick, 
R.A., “Morning View in a Welsh Valley,” 136 gs. Same artist, an upright 
‘* Waterfall,” 77 gs. Patrick Naysmith, a landscape, 80 gs. J. Linnell, 1855, 
‘‘ Leith Hill, Surrey,” from the collection of Mr. W. Wethered, 96 gs. Sir C. 
Eastlake, P.R.A., “ The Erectheum at Athens,” 56 gs. Newenham, “ Rich and 
rare were the gems she wore,” 23} gs. Underhill, ‘‘ The Golden Age,” 48 gs. 
Andrews, “The Gardens of a Palace, with a Cavalier and Lady singing near a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., portrait of Kitty Fisher in 
B. West, P.R.A., “* Queen Eleanor inter- 
Patrick Naysmith, “ Dis- 


Fountain,” 25 gs. 
one of her favourite characters, 44 gs. by 
ceding for Prince John,” the engraved picture, 20 gs. 
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tant View of the me ie: pom Lei; gh, near Bristol, ” 330 gs. (Gambart.) 
Three other cabinet pictures by the same artist: ‘‘ The Woodlands, near East 
Grinstead,” 98 gs.; ‘A Quiet Corner at Carshalton,” 57 gs.; and “ View on 
the Clyde,” 38 gs. J. Constable, R.A., ‘*A View of Dedham,” 188 gs. John 
Wilson, a sm: all sea piece, 23 gs. Sir A. Callcott, R.A., “* The Origin of Music,” 
45 gs. J. E. Niemann, a grand “‘ View of Arundel Castle,” 29 gs. This fine 
collection yielded upwards of 5,830/. 

This day (Saturday), the anniversary of the glorious battle of Waterloo, we 
expect another contest, though of a less sanguinary character; for to- 
day Messrs. Christie and Manson will offer for disposal, by public competition, 
an array of pictures, part the property of the late Sir Richard Sullivan, Bart. ; 
the others a combination from different private collections. Some of these works 
are good, some indifferent, and many bad. Asa rule, it is to be observed that 
the higher the nomenclature given to pictures from amongst the great masters 
the more inferior is the work likely to prove. As examples, we find pictures 
attributed to such men as Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Georgione, Holbein, and Murillo, not one having right to any such 
names. The auctioneers may be excused} because they may say, ‘‘ We are 
but the dispensers, and not the deciders as to the authenticity of such 
works as are entrusted to us for sale;” but this very fact should set the 
public more on their guard. Amongst these two hundred and fourteen 
pictures are five consecutive lots put under the name of Romney, the 
only one having such right being the portrait of Macpherson, though we 
are by no means convinced that it is a portrait of that translator or author 
of Ossian ; whilst the portrait of Garrick, painted for Sir Richard Sullivan, we 
will assert point-blank, was never touched by the morbid Acadamician, and the 
same with regard to the other four portraits. This catalogue, therefore, betrays 
either great looseness of assertion or ignorance in perception. But amongst 
those that are noteworthy and genuine, especially to be observed, are, a 
Velasquez (78); a brilliant sketch by Rubens (79), being a study for part of 
the ceiling at Whitehall; a most interesting portrait, by Parmigiano, of the 
Queen Cornara of Cyprus (92); a richly wooded landscape, by Brenghel and 
Rotenhaemer (95); a Ww ynauts (113), which proves who poor Patrick Nasmyth 
studied; a Ec tded. (130); a Loutherbourg (141); ‘ The Four Seasons,”’ 
by Teniers (150); a cabinet gem, by Guido (155); a Gerrard Lairresse, ‘* The 
Festival of Bacchus” (184), that —_ with fine e slour ; and an admirable work 
by Liversiege, ‘* Musidora Bathing” (208); a genuine Quintin Matsys (66) ; 
a clever De Heusch (63); and a charming little Carlo ‘Dolce, “The Infant 
Saviour” (56); anda Tillemans (39), very nearly as fine as a Berghem. All 
these are covetable works; the rest can be bought or selected according as 
judgment or affection mav dictate. 

A Scotch paper states that Mr. Handyside Ritchie, who has been engaged on 
it for some time, has all but completed the statue of the late Hugh Miller, which 
is to be set up at Cromarty. Thestatueis of colossal dimensions. The sculptor 
has, on the whole, been very successful in transferring to the stone the stalwart 
form and highly intellectual lineaments of the late editor of the Witness. 

The inauguration of the statue of Handel, at Halle, in honour of the cen- 
tenary of his death, takes place on the Ist of July. The great feature of the 
celebration will be the performance of the oratorio ‘‘Sampson,” in the Markt- 
kirche. 

The inauguration of a statue of the first Emperor Napoleon, representing 
him as a pupil of the military school of Brienne, holding in his hand a volume 
of the Lives of Plutarch, which was his favourite reading, was inaugurated with 
a good deal of pomp in that town a few days ago. 

A Russian correspondent states that, on the 7th of July the grand equestrian 
statue of Nicholas I. will be inaugurated at St. Petersburg. The model is the 
work of the German sculptor, Freiherr von Clodt, and represents the iron autocrat 
seated on a rearing horse, in the uniform of the Horse Guards. The statue is 
intended to form a pendant to the well-known figure of Peter the Great on 
horseback. Among the bas-reliefs adorning the pediment, that relating to 
the conquest of Hungary in 1848 has given great offence to the Court of 
Austria. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has ordered that, henceforth, the historical monu- 
ments which exist in Egypt shall be preserved, and that a museum shall be 
established for the reception of the moveable antiquities which may be 
discovered. He has charged M. Mariette, who has distioguished himself by 
his antiquarian researches in Egypt, to take measures for carrying out these 
objects. Already has the clearing away of the rubbish which surrounds certain 
monuments commenced, and amongst those monuments is a temple at Edfou. 
As to the museum, it is said that M. Mariette proposes to establish it in a 
large temple discovered by himself in the vicinity of the great pyramids. 

















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


{‘OVENT GARDEN has been three times 60 inundated by “ Don Giovanni’ 
\ that every nook seemed occupied with a grateful recipient from that ever- 
gushing fountain of musical delight. Mario begins now to be thoroughly at 
home in his new character, and if the listener could but dispossess himself of the 
idea that ‘‘ La ci darem” is sung in C instead of A, “ Finch’an dal vino” in D 
instead of B flat, ‘* Deh vieni” a fourth higher than Mozart composed it, or 
that ‘O statua gentillisima” is given in G instead of E, he might realise in 
Mario all that could be fairly desired. We have no barytone that can look and 
act the Don, like Mario, that’s certain: and the public are evidently content to 
accept the adaptations of Sig. Alary to suit the exigencies of the case, rather 
than submitgto the inconveniences of a deferred hope. The production of 
* Otello,” on Tuesday, brought a large house. This opera, notwithstanding its 
great musical beauties, can never become, strictly speaking, popular in the land 
of Shakspeare, of whose tragedy the Italian piece is really nothing better than 
a ridiculous burlesque. It is well known that Rossini manifested a great repug- 
nance to compose to the libretto of the Marquis di Beiroof Naples. A powe rful 
influence eventually overruled his will, and from the undramatie form in which 
we have it, the spectator is rather wearied than amused. The music is, however, 
clever, and several of the compositions possess considerable reputation, irrespec- 
tive of the score to which they belong. Desdemona, a few years ago, was one 
of those parts in which Grisi was apt to produce remarkable sensation, as the 
music of the pure Italian school was suited to her tastes and specialities of dis- 
cipline. Asa piece of acting the Desdemona of this gifted artist is peculi arly 
striking. The whole of the final act in which she repels the accusation of her 
husband with fiery and excited wrath, is one of those efforts of lyric personation 
of which we have too few examples. The Ofello of Tamberlik is also a per- 
formance of the highest merit. But though Grisi and Tamberlik exerted them- 
Selves to the utmost, and sang with extraordinary force and beauty, the per- 
formance as a whole was not received with an enthusiasm denoting many suc- 
cessful repetitions. Ronconi, the Jago of Tuesday, rivalled the great tenor in 
pulmonary vehemence, and succeeded with T amberlik in gaini ing an encore in 
the well-known duet, “ Non m’ inganno,” and Grisi was recalled at the close of 
each act. j 


| 


“Tl Giuramento,” one of the promised novelties at Drury Lane, has been 
introduced, but with no decided mark of success. Mercadante’s opera, brought 
out at La Scala during the carnival of 1857, has so long slumbered, that a 
reproduction now invests it with the interest of a new story, one almost nece 
sary to be again unfolded in connection with the points made by those who msi 
ported it. Manfredo, Count of Syracuse, is about to espouse the Lady Bianca, 
who has been suc idenly removed from her native place, where she loved one 
Viseardo. The Count is visited by Elaisa, a lady from the northern part of 
Italy, and he becomes enamoured ‘of her; but she, too, is in love with Viscardo. 
Between the two ladies vows of eternal friendship are interchanged. For ten 
years after this they do not meet. Viscardo comes to Syracuse, where he is re- 
cognised by Elaisa; but heisin search of Bianca. He is directed to her abode by 
a rejected suitor of Bianca, and during the interview leads Elaisa there too. 
Indignant at Bianca’s falsehood, Elaisa threatens to inform Manfredo, and is 
about to execute her threat when a portrait is produced in acknowledgment of 
favours received. Her resolves are changed. Manfredo comes in, and is sur- 
prised to find Elaisa and Viscardo in Bianca's apartments. Brunoro, the rejected 
suitor, and secretary to the count, is known to be guilty of treacherous designs ; 
Man/redo is warned of an intended surprise, and, being accompanied by Viscardo, 
leads the soldiers against Agrigentum, defeats its army, and Brunoro falls under 
the sword of Viscardo. After his return to Syracuse he writes to Bianca without 
signing his name; the letter is intercepted by Manfredo, who insists on her 
divulging it; she refuses. J/anfredo spreads a report of her death, confines her 
in a tomb, and sends Flaisa to her with poison; but the latter, mindful of her 
vow, procures a strong narcotic, which she induces Bianca to take in the pre- 
sence of Manfredo, who, thinking her dead, departs for the army. Before the 
effect of the narcotic ceases, she sends for Viscardo, and seeing that her love for 
him is hopeless, avows that she had given poison to Bianca, for which Viscardo 
stabs her. At this moment Bianca awakes, and Flaisa declares that her love 
and faith had saved Bianca for him. The music of the opera is, generally 
speaking, light, imaginative, pretty, and agreeably constructed; and this is 
nearly all that c can be said in its favour. It certainly cannot claim merit of the 
first order, and this explains to some extent the wide intervals of silence. Fur- 
thermore, the tunes, recognised as such, are not of that stamp which fasten on 
the mind and will not forsake the memory. With such an artist as Guarducci, 
the Bianca on two occasions, the florid style of Mercadante could not be otherwise 
than pleasing. Sig. Fagotti as the Count, and Sig. L. Graziani as Viscardo of Bene- 
vento, shared with the accomplished heroine the chief honours in the representa- 
ton of “I! Giuramento”—the Oath. On Monday “La Traviata,” and on 
Tuesday ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” brought, as usual, the energies of the principals into 
full play, and, as a consequence, overflowing houses. 

Foremost in the rank of brilliant concerts cl: aiming ¥ notice is that given accord- 
ing to announcement on Monday at St. James’s Hall, the most crowded matinée 
musicale that we have witnessed during the present extremely active season. The 
reception of M. Benedict, the benejiciaire, was of the warmest kind, enthusiastic 
indeed, considering that the audience consisted chiefly of ladies, who could not 

reasonably be expected to indulge in any very strong aj probatory outbursts. 
The programme contained a long list of first-class names, but its length defies 
minute narration. It was doubtlessly constructed to give scope to the peculiar 
excellencies of the individual artistes composing the vocal and instrumental 
phalanx, and at the same time to offer a number of unhackneyed compositions 
not, perhaps, too recondite for the occasion. We know of no foreign professor 
enjoying so enviable a position in this country as M. Benedict; his name is 
familiar to every musical community, whilst numerous pianoforte works from 
their intrinsic value alone have won for him the admiration of all who cultivate 
correct taste. In addition to M. Benedict’s accomplishments in the theory of 
his art, both as a composer and performer, he is scarcely equalled by any 
professor before the public in that rare but very valuable acquisition, the being 
a judicious accompanyist. He truly waits on the voice, and with such exquisite 
tact, keeping the instrument ever subordinate, and watching the singer with so 
constant an assiduity, that the betrayal of a blunder must be an act of wilfulness 
on the part of the latter. His popularity, therefore, cannot excite much wonder. 

‘he concert on Monday opened with a part-song of Mendelssulin’s, * O hills, O 
vales of pleasure,” sung by members of the Vocal Association, after which 
Sig. Badi: uli essayed the “ Largo al factotum,’ i caused many a smile to pla: ay 
on the cheek of beauty. An aria from Pacini’s “ Saffo,” * Ah! con lui,” selecte 
by Mlle. Guarducci, was a great hit, and the lady was recalled. The well- 
known trio from ** Guillaume Tell” (‘ Troncar suoi di”) gave prominence to 
Sigri. Mongini, Badiali, and Marini. In the first issue of particulars Mlle. Sarolta 
was put down for the cavatina *‘ Casta Diva,” but an aria from Verdi's ‘* Macbeth” 
(‘Vieni t’affreta”) was substituted. We should have much preferred the delicious 
gem from ** Norma” tothe more vaulting, voice-destroying strains from “Macbeth.” 
Sig. L. Graziani gave the romanza that fi lows the introductory chorus in ** 1] 
Giuramento,” “ La Dea de tutt’ i cor;” but was far less effective than when he 
sings it as Viscardo in the opera. By way of contrast to the furegoing, Clara 
Novello warbled an air of quite a different stamp, ‘“‘ My heart with pious faith 
rejoices.” This calm, dignitied, but extremely beautiful composition, which 
traces its paternity to Se sbasti: in Bach, was received with general fayour. Sig. 
Mongini’s style was much too furious for the concert-room, and “* Tu vedrai” went 
for next to nothing in consequence. A young debutante, Mile. Desiree Artot, a 
Belgian lady, appeared next, and put all the preceding vocalists into the 
shade; the aria, ‘ Ah! mon fils,” is rarely heard out of the opera ‘ Le Prophete,” 
except by Mme. Viardot, and the reason isobvious. From what we can gat nod 
Mile. Artot is a pupil of “the ’ Covent-garden Fides. Be this as it may, the 
young lady is full of high promise. In another branch of the art, that which 
exhibits vocal fluency, Mlle. Artot was equally surprising. The well-known 
“11 dolce incanto” was re-demanded, and the success of an hitherto unheard 
singer, of more than ordinary ability, was at once declared to be unequivocal. 
Mme. Lemmens Sherrington and Sig. Belletti sang a tra la la duet from ‘| 

















Montanari,” and Mme. Clara Novello, aided by a female c horus, gave a very 
beaut iful reading of Ave Maria from the posthumous opera of “ Lorely.” It is 
very much the fashion now-a-days to introduce selections from operas. Meyer- 


Nes. forthcoming ‘* Le Pardon de Ploérmel” was laid under contril bution or 
the oceasion; but it was tedious and uninteresting. Among the instrumenta 
soloists, Herr Wieniawski, Sig. Piatti, M. Leopold de Meyer, Sig. Regondi, M. 
Louis Engel, and the deneficiaire figured cons picuously. As the audience was 
chiefly composed of English ladies, we should have preferred more Engl 
music, and more English singers. On the whole, it was a delightful ent: 
tainment, but a little too long. A four-hour feast of such music is as much as 
any musical cormorant can bear, and much more than he can digest. 

“Saturday was a grand field-day at the Crystal Palace. The Metropolitan 
Schools Choral Society mustered in strength sufficient to fill the capacious 
orchestra built for the great Handel demonstration. If we take the prospectus 
issued on this occasion by the society for a guide, the chorus consisted of about 
5,000 children and teachers of metropolitan schools, and 1,000 extra basses an 
The first part of the entertainment consisted of sacred music, the sec 
of that denominated secular. ‘“ Martin Luther's Hymn” was placed at the t ti .p 
of the programme, but ccnsiderable delay took place before it was proceeded 
with ; why, no one appeared to understand. ‘The opening verse was very 
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effectively given, but the continual recurrence of long and measured trumpet 
strains on the tonic and dominant betokened a very questionable taste, and the 
intended dramatic effect became eventually forceless. Mendelssohn’s chorale, 
“ We praise thy name,” was the best adapted piece for the occasion, and the best 
sung. In the secular portion the music chosen was very commonplace. As a 
relief to the massive choralisms, the Duke of York’s boy-band performed several 
well-known and popular melodies with great éclat. The attendance was very 
large. 

"The English Glee and Madrigal Union gave their fourth and last concert of 
the present series at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday. In the programme were two 
or three pieces with which the public are not very familiar; the rest were quite 
of the household words stamp. Willis’s Rooms on a madrigal day is not the 
haunt of the lounger; lovers of the vocal art are the frequenters. Webbe’s 
learned glee “ Discord, dire Sister,” Orlando Gibbon’s “ Silver Swan,” and the 
‘“‘Cloud-capp’d Towers” of Stevens, met with the most unqualified approval. 
Were we to attack the singers in detail, no great effort would be needed to find 
out flaws; but so admirably do the various voices blend and work together, that 
no part predominates, the gusts of fitful harmonies are perfectly in tune, and all 
the delicate nuances on which so much depends for effect are managed with con- 
summate taste. This is the great secret of success. The meeting was admirably 
attended. Among the executants were Mrs. Lockey, Miss Banks, Messrs. 
Foster, Lockey, Montem Smith, Winn, and Thomas. 

St. James’s Theatre was opened on Saturday evening for English opera, under 
the chieftainship of Mr. Augustus Braham. This bold venture was marked by 
the introduction of an opera from the pen of Mr. Edward Loder, entitled 
“ Raymond and Agnes.” The libretto by Mr. Fitzball is founded on the drama 


of that name, the incidents of which are too familiar to need recital. Of Mr. 
Loder’s musical capacities the English public know too little. With the last 
generation of musicians the name of Loder wasa “tower of strength.” Even 


in this advanced age of progress several of the pieces in “* Raymond and Agnes ” 

were honoured with a repetition. The principal vocalists on the occasion in 
question were Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. 
lamilton Braham. 

Through some unfortunate oversight, the concert at the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesday, by the Royal Italian Opera Company, was far from being an agree- 
able one. A large number of the fashionable portion of the community paid 
liberal admission prices to the promised entertainment, while scattered groups of 
persons totally unsuited to such an occasion and for such society appropriated a 
sitting, standing, or peripatetic position among them. The labourers of Ber- 
mondsey are not thought of in the purchase of a ticket, otherwise the vendor 
might take it to Jericho, where the tanners were doubtlessly wished by many a 
sedate gentleman, sensitive dowager, and the head of a well-organised family. 
Much of the intended musical effect was also marred by the tormenting stroke 
of the hammer and other tools of iron, which kept up a continual clatter during 
the whole period of time that was supposed to belong exclusively to tones of a 
more genial, sympathetic, and soothing character. Despite all drawbacks, 
Grisi obtained an encore in “ Al dolce” (“Anna Bolena”) and Penco in “Ernani 
involami.” An advertised madrigal for the Covent-garden chorus turned out to 
be “The hardy Norseman.” The last movement of the overture to ‘‘ William 
Tell” was repeated, and, truth to speak, it well deserved the compliment. 

Excepting a concerto on the harp, composed by Parish Alvars, and played 
by Mile. Misner, there was little in the instrumentation at the fourth concert 
of the Philharmonic Society that partakes of novelty. ‘* Zampa,” Mendelssohn’s 
“ trumpet overture ” in C, Mozart's concertoin G minor, and Beethoven's “‘ Pas- 
torale,” were the main ingredients. Mme. Clara Novello sang the melody 
attributed to Bach, ‘* My heart with pious faith rejoices” (elsewhere noticed), 
and Mile. Artot met with the most marked success in “* Una voce.” Ina duet, 
‘* Quis est homo,”’ between these ladies the applause almost exceeded “ concert- 
pitch.” 

Among the really refined entertainments of the week the concert of 
M. Antoine Rubinstein claims a prominent position. This highly accomplished 
pianist, despite what a faction may advance in order to keep him in check, rises 
by his merit alone superior to all assailings. Although at his concert on 
Saturday, the 11th inst., at the Hanover-square Rooms, there were vocal 
attractions of no common order, yet the chief interest centered in the playing of 
M Rubinstein. Of the performance of compositions that owe their paternity to 
him we are less able to declare the merits than of those wit! which we are 
more familiar, and which have had the greatest geniuses of the age to expound 
them. Comparing notes, therefore, we hesitate not to pronounce M. Rubinstein’s 
interpretation of John Field, Chopin, Listz, and Mendelssohn, equal to anything 
that it has been our good fortune for many a day to hear. An aria by Mme. 
Catherine Hayes, from “ Der Frieschiitz,” and the popular melody known as 
Rode’s air, by Mile. Artot, elicited compliments as enthusiastic as they were 
well deserved. 


THE ENSUING WEEK. 


CONCERTS DURING 





MOwn....... Handel Festival. Messiah. Crystal Palace i. 
rues. ...Mrs. Anderson's Grand Annual Morning Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 2 
Bach Society. A Private performance of Choral and Instrumental Music. St. 
Martin's Hall. & 
Musical Union. St. James's Hall. 8. 
Wap. ...Handel Festival. Dettingen Te Deum and Selection. Crystal Palace. 1 
THuxs...Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. St. Martin’s Hall. 8 
Fxi. ......Handel Festival. Israel in Egypt. Crystal Palace. 1. 









THE MUSICAL PITCH. 

bis REV. W. W. CAZALET, who was one of the gentlemen summoned to 

the conference held at the Society of Arts on this subject, has addressed to us 
the following communication: 

Srk,—I was present at the meeting held at the room of the Society of Arts on 
Friday, the 3rd inst., and listened attentively to all that was said with reference to 
the musical diapason. The question seems to me to be left thus, either to adopt at 
once a pitch because the French have made it a standard, or to take some other tone 
as acompromise. For many years past I have paid attention to the subject, and, to 
me, it seems obvious that the human voice is the natural basis upon which the matter 
should be determined, The only difficulty is in the application. But the following 
suggestion will, I think, remove the difficulty, and settle the diapason on a 
rational basis. The extent of the human voice is four octaves—from the E on 
the first ledger line below the bass clef, to the E on the third ledger lin 
above the treble clef. But the D below has been reached, and also the F above. 
hese are the extremes, making some allowance for variation of pitch, beyond which 
the human voice cannot go. Now, the D below has been written for by Handel, the 
F above by Mozart. As the pitch of both these periods are known, we have these two 
starting points. The F above has also been sung at the Philharmonic, the pitch of 
which varies from the other two; and we thus have a third point, all three based upon 
the powers of the human voice. Now, I propose that a mean be taken of these three 
pitches, and whatever the number should be, that that number should be taken as the 
musical pitch, founded on the limit of the human voice. A selection not arbitrary, 
as is the case of the French pitch, or, as I conceive, the case must be if the pitch is 
taken in any other manner. The great advantage of this plan would be that there 
is a reason for it, which cannot be said of the French pitch. I do not consider that 
the mere fact of the French having made a selection should have any weight, for any 
pitch could be enforced in France, which certainly could not be done in this 
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country ; it is therefore essential that we should have a natural and rational basis, and 
such can alone be taken upon the human voice. I must confess I do not understand 
what is meant by brilliancy as depending upon pitch. A note ora succession of notes 
is not of itself brilliant ; the brilliancy lies wholly in the performance, not in the pitch, 
and the want of effect complained of, which has caused the gradual rise of modern 
days, is chiefly owing to a want of continuity of tone. Singers and players for the 
most part do not blend the tones fully in passing from one to another, what- 
ever may be the interval, and thus to the ear there is always a sensation 
as of falling in pitch, arising from a sensible break in the continuity of tone. 
Remove the cause, by blending the tones more fully together in the performance, 
and it would be at once felt that the pitch has nothing whatever to do with bril- 
liancy of effect. Again, purity of tone is an important element as affecting the note 
itself, and consequently the sensation of pitch. Let the note deviate in the smallest 
degree from purity in the intonation, and the sensation is that of flattening the pitch. 
Now purity of tone in the performance generally is the exception, not the rule ; hence 
the craving of the ear for a higher pitch to act as a counter-irritant. If this view is 
correct, of which I have no doubt myself, and it may be easily tested, it does away 
with all the gratuitous suppositions advanced in the French report, and which, to 
say the least, are beneath notice. Apologising for obtruding myself at such length, 
Iam, &c.—W. W. CAZALET, 6, Grosyenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

GLANCE AT OUR LIST OF CONCERTS for the ensuing week will 
+4 serve to show what will be the great musical attraction for that period. The 
Handel Festival swallows everything else up, and from what we hear nothing is 
likely to mar the splendid success which is anticipated. The number of 
tickets secured in advance of the event is already nearly double that which was 
sold previous to the Festival of 1857. Owing to the excellent arrangements 
made there is an enormous increase in the accommodating powers of the parts 
set aside for reserved seats, and in addition to the numbered reserved seats there 
are also unnumbered reserved seats provided at half the price of the other tickets, 
and a large number of persons will be accommodated in the nave at five shillings 
each per day. 

Richard Wagner has recently been occupied in composing new music to the 
libretto of Gluck’s ‘* Iphigenia in Aulide.” 

Mlle. Piccolomini arrived in London on Wednesday evening from her tour in 
the United States. She has been engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith, and will shortly 
appear as Violetia in the ‘‘ Traviata.” 

To give the professional critics every opportunity of forming an unbiassed 
opinion of the merits of the performances, Mr. J. Alfred Novello bas announced 
his intention of presenting the representatives of the different papers with a 
perfect copy of the music for the three davs. 

Shakspere’s House is likely to bein Chancery. The reader will remember 
the legacy of 2,500/. left by the Jate Mr. John Shakspere (the Orientalist) for 
the maintenance of the house. The executors of Mr. Shakspere, or their legal 
advisers, deeming it possible that the gift might be held to be void on the 
ground of uncertainty, have determined to obtain the costly opinion of the Court 
of Chancery, and hence the proceedings. 

This has been a week of lady lecturers. Mme. Lola Montes has been holding 
forth at St. James’s Hall on her favourite subject, ‘ Strong-minded Women ;” 
and Mrs. Sarah P. Remond, “a lady of colour,” has been denouncing slavery at 
the Music Hall, Store-street. As we must candidly confess that we did not 
attend either of these exercitations, we are unable to report upon their several 
and respective claims to the admiration of the lieges. 

On Monday evening Mr. S. C. Hall delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Authors of 
the Age,” at Williss Rooms, for the benefit of the Hospital! for Consumption, 
Brompton. Mr. Hall has, we think, acted with great judgment in compressing 
his two lectures on this subject into one; for there are very few subjects which 
will bear division : and many who will attend one lecture cannot be induced to 
attend a series. The applause of the numerous and appreciative audience which 
attended on Monday night to enjoy Mr. Hall’s pleasant and racy reminiscences 
of distinguished friends must have convinced him of the wisdom of the step he 
has taken. 

Mr. Robert Brough also on Thursday night gave a reading, at the Marylebone 
Literary Institution, of a selection of his own works. The programme included 
“ Medea,” and others of Mr. Brough’s admirable contributions to literature, 
both humorous and pathetic. Knowing what we do of Mr. Brough, and the 
high merit of his pathetic writings—in which quality he far transcends his 
burlesque essays—we have no doubt that the result would be as gratifying as 
instructive to his hearers; and hope soon to have an opportunity of pronouncing 
a more detailed opinion upon his qualifications as a public lecturer—a vocation 
which, if rightly apprehended, is one of the highest and most dignified forms of 
public instructorship. 

A newspaper paragraph informs us that Mr. Albert Smith rejoins, viva voce, 
to the Bishop of Victoria's letter with a flat denial of its truth. The text of the 
paragraph is—“ The Bishop denies the use of certain words which Mr. Smith 
imputes to him; but on Saturday night Mr. Smith declared, upon his honour as 
a gentleman, that the Bishop uttered them.” The question resolves itself, 
therefore, into one of veracity between Mr. Smith and the Bishop. What 
becomes, however, of the Hong Kong billiard-marker? The Bishop produces 
evidence in that case that Mr. Smith is wrong; at any rate, mistaken. How does 
Mr. Smith reply to that? And if wrong in that case why not in the other; if 
not intentionally so, at any rate through ignorance and a habit of hastily 
jumping at conclusions? 

The improvements introduced into the construction of organs have rendered 
it necessary that many of our fine old instruments, the pride and glory of our 
cuthedrals, should be remodelled to suit the times. Among these improvements 
may be mentioned the universal acceptance of the CC manual compass, with 
independent pedal organ; the introduction of the pneumatic l@&er; different 
wind pressures and in proved methods of blowing, not to mention several other 
valuable mechanical inventions and contrivances, or the many modern additious 
to variety of tone. The Yorkshire Gazette announces that the fine instrument 
in York Minster, which was planned and erected before the introduction in this 
country of the principles of construction just alluded to, is now being remodelled 
in accordance therewith, under the direction of Dr. Monk, by Messrs. Hill and 
Son, of London, the successors of the firm by whom the organ was originally 
built. The following is an outline of the intended improvements. Alteration 
of the manual compass to CC, 8 feet, and G in altissimo. Addition of a com- 
plete pedal organ, of 2} octaves, containing nineteen stops. The tubas, Ke., 
to have a separate ( Pneumatic lever action. Different wind 


ith) row of keys. 
pressures to solo organ, reeds, and great organ. Introduction of double stops, 





, 





both flue and reed, in each of the organs; also of harmonic flutes, &. Com- 
plete revision of the scales, and re-voicing of the pipes throughout. Hydraulic 





engine for working the beliows. ? 

A contemporary not much in the habit of plain speaking indulged its readers 
last Saturday with the first true word that has been written by the leading 
critics in this country affecting a very excellent but over-puffed young lady, 
whom it has been the fashion of late years to belaud in a manner more marvellous 
than inexplicable to the judicious: “ This lady (says the critic thus so suddenly 
attacked with candour) has so clever a pair of hands, and plays so large a round 
of music, that we have now a right to expect from her something more, in 
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acl cknowledgment of the singular good fortune vm “— met with j in public accept- 
anee, and the unanimous praise with which it seems agreed that she shall be put 
forward. That her playing, till now, has been only that of a first-class pupil, we 
cannot but feel. More intelligence, expression, and poetry may come with 
time—till they come she will not be what her friends are ceaseless in persuading 
her that she is. It is unjust to other pianists, more seldom heard, not to state 
this, without reserve, as without offence.” On reading this, one is only temy rted 
to ask with Don Florio, in the “ Rose of Castille,” “Why didn’t you say so 
before?” Here is a very good young lady of very excellent accom plishments, 
but really very moderate abilities, and no genius whatever, written up into a 
pieces ‘which she could scarcely have hoped to attain if she had the genius a 
2 Thalberg, and the public—tl vat patient, long-suflering, and much abused 

p tblic, which takes everything for granted that it is told, and blindly believes 
its critics to be as honest as they ought to be—mechanically applaud—a very 
second-rate talent as if it were something amazing, and thus holds itself up 
to the scorn and ridicule of those foreigners who love to say that there is no 
real taste for music in England, but only a fashion. If we had a little more 
such plain-speaking as this it would be better; but, unfortunately, the deception 
receives most countenance from the very quarters where its exposure would be 
most influential. The leading journal lends its influence to the puff, and 
whilst it exercises a vast amount of ingenious verbiage to prove that an animated 
musical snuff-box has more genius than Apollo, it is no less cunning and verbose 
in the attempt to prove that Herr Antoine Rubinstein, one of the greatest piano- 
forte players that this country or any other ever saw, is defective and inferior. 
What can be the value of that critic’s judgment, or at any rate of his honesty, 

who aceuses Herr Rubinstein of wanting “that calm self-possession which is 
the greatest charm in all such exhibitions.” If want of feeling, and a doll-like 
vacancy of expression, both in the playing and in the face, be merit in the eyes 
of this critic, Herr Rubinstein certainly has them not; and if the power of im- 
parting the most impassioned dram: atic expression, and of investing every note 
with its exact sensational value, be a defect, Herr Rubinstein must ‘plead guilty 

to that; but we are afraid that in this case no one understands better than the 


critic himself the value of that which he decries, and few are really so cognisant of 


the comparative worthlessness of that which he so systematic: ally, and for reasons 
best known to himself, over-praises. Herr Rubinstein may, however, take com- 
fort in knowing that this flagrant injustice to his merits is perceived and under- 
stood by all who love good music and fair play; that the estimation in which 
he is held among judges i is not at all inferior to that which is given to him on 
the Continent; and that on each visit to this country he will find the truth 
become gradually more and more apparent, and the organised system of 
detraction which has been brought against him for the most unworthy motives, 
recoil more and more upon those who have had the meanness to originate and 
the baseness to support it. 

A music publisher in Paris is said to have proposed to purchase from Rossini 
the manuscript of his last production, “Joanna d’ Arca.” The payment offered 
was one franc for every note in the score—a rate of remuneration which in the 
aggregate would have ‘amounted to an enormously high sum. ‘The composer, 
however, declined the offer. 


Mavam Tussavp’s.—The well- known gallery in Baker-street, which is 
almost identified with the history of the nei; Caheuheud in which for so many 
years it has existed, has been so improved, enlarged, and renovated within a 
comparatively short space of time, that it now appears in greater glory than 
ever, and so is filled with the eftigies of all that are great and good, and with all 
notorieties of what class or order soever, that there is not a notability of this 
ige who has not got his representative here. All these representatives are close 
copies from nature, Thev are the work of the best artists, so correct in veri- 
similitude that their likenesses to their living types are discernible in an instant. 
lie recent additions to the collection are very numerous, and, aS now arranged, 
afford a very pleasing study for two or three hours. The decorations have been 
attended hee ‘by a careful and experienced hand, and the result isa most admirable 
toute ensemodie. 





SCIENCE AND IN {VENTIONS, 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

POYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIE TY.—A crowded meeting of the Society 
SU took place on Monday evening at Burlington House, the Earl of Ripon, 
President, in the chair. Specimens of the weapons, manufactures, and natural 
productions, brought by Captains Burton and Speke from E aste rn Africa, = 
some specimens of woods from the Zambesi brought bome by Mr. McLeod, late 
consul at Mozambique, also several maps of the seat of war, &c., were exhi- 
bited to the meeting. The papers read were by Captain R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S 
and Captain J. H. Speke, F.R.G.S., on ‘* Explorations in ~ siren Africa.” A 
general résumé of the proceedings of the cematiolan having been given, the sub- 
ject was divided under three heads—first, in explanation of the map of the 
country between Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyiki, in the interior; secondly, de- 
scription of the Lake itself; and thirdly, d 7 


discovery of the Lake Nyanza, or 
sources of the Nile. The map comprises the country lying between 5 des. N 
und 14 deg. S. lat., and 26 deg. and 10 deg. E. long. 














The latitudes and Jongi- 
calles are » hed sae by astronomic il observations taken at the chief points of 
the country traversed. With a view to a better elucidation of the map, and to 
Show the different formations of t th e country, it was separated into five di 
the first embracing the fertile tract which rises imperceptibly amid alluvial 
plains between the sea coast and Zungoméro, a distance of 110 miles; the second 
ranging between that place and Ugogi, 90 miles, forming the eastern coast range 
of Africa, and running parallel to the coast from 15 deg. N. nearly to the Cape 
of Good Hope in the South. This belt, forming lines and masses of pow, the 
elevation where the expedition crossed it nowhere exceeding 6,000 feet, compre- 
hends a country highly productive in charac ter. The third, though less fertile, 
isa high flat p jlateau ranging between 3,000 and 4,400 feet, and extends from 
Ugogi to the district of Unyanyembi in the centre of the Unyamesi, or country 
of the Moon. ‘The fourth, between the last-named place and Unyakoru, 
59 miles, is also a hilly plateau, well watered, very fertile, and populous. 
The fifth reaches to Ujiji, on the banks of Tanganyiki Lake, having a 
descent of 1,800 feet in 145 miles, with an extremely fertil adapted 
to the production of any kind of crop. 2. Leaving Captain Burton, 
who was detained by illness at Ujiji, Captain Speke, in a cranky little 
canoe, accompanied by some natives, started on the 3rd of March, 1858, in 
the height of the monsoon, to cross the lake, and coasting southwards along 
the eastern shore to Kabogo, a journey of two days only in calm weather. The 
character of the shore, with its convenient barbours, is wild and beautiful, well 
wooded, and possessing an exceedingly rich soil. The party having been over- 
taken by a storm, sought safety in a small harbour called Mgiti. ‘Thence they 
proceeded southwards to Insigari, and leaving the east shore on the 7th of 
March, crossed and arrived among a group of islands on the western shore, 
steering S.W. by W. for twenty-six miles ; the principle ones are Kivira, 
Kabizia, and Kasengé; they are very healtby and beautital, thickly populated, 





visions; 


e soil, 








producing grain and vegetables, and abundantly supplied with poultry and 
fish. During this trip, bippopotami, el ) ‘ 
diles were met in abundance. 
Kiviza, their habits, attire, &c., with whom, however, 
culty in exchanging goods for provisions, being unprovic i with flesh, 
id tobacco—articles chiefly in requisition among them. It was here 
pt tin Speke was occasioned such inconveni one Yin consequence 
an insect having crept into his ear. Kabizia iefly by tisher- 
men, and the chief fish market of the lake, is the smaliest o ft these islands, but 


ephants, buff. iloes, antelopes, and eroco- 






the party had some diffi- 
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is well-cultivated at the northern end. Kasengé, divi ted only from the land by 
a broadish channel, is more populous tl the others, and is the abod le of the 
Sultan, who has the sovereignty of the t islands. An account of > inter=- 








iew with that potentate is given. At the ep t wi Captain Speke ‘oun 
he lake is about twenty-seven miles wide, but its southern part is both longer 
and broader, and extends to the eighth parallel of south latitude, with an 
average breadth of thirty to forty miles. The rivers entering the lake are enu- 
merated, and the character of the country on the shores described. 3. The 
discovery of the lake Nyanza, or sources of the situated to the north-east 
of Tanganyika, was next undertaken and accomplished by Captain Speke, who 
effected a journey of 440 miles in six weeks. He obtained the first view of the 
waters forming the Nyanza on,the 30th of July, 1858, at a creck containing many 
islands, and lying in lat. 2 deg. 30 min. S., and long. : 


: 2 deg. 50 min. E. This 
extensive body of water contains numerous islands, the scenery is hi ghly pic- 
turesque, a l 


V 
tk 
t 










nd the climate genial. The ultitu le of the lake is 3,739 feet ; that of 
the country between it and Unyanyembi averaging the same. C aptain Speke 
considers this lake to be the true source of the Nile. 

Tue Boranicat Socrety.—The first exhibition this se 
Botanical Society took place in the gardens, Rege 
and was brilliantly and fashionably attended. ‘The following prizes were 
awarded to successful exhibitors of wers and fruit:—Extra G id.— Mr. May 
gardener to Mr. J. Spode, Hawkes -park, Rugeley, Staffordshire, for 16 st ve 
and greenhouse plants; to Mr. Gedney, gardener to the Rey. W. Ellis, Hoddes- 
don, for 20 exotic orchids. Large Gold.—Mr. Dods, gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, 
ham, Surrey, for 16 stove and greenhouse p to Mr. Whitbread, gar- 


Dartford, for 16 stove and greenhouse plants; to Mr. 
orchids. Medium 


. Butler, Woolwich, for 20 exotic 
Mr. F. Tredwell, S in’s College, Surrey, 
urseryman, Bar Herts, 


utbust 
Green, gardener to Sir Antrobus, 


ison of the Royal 
nt’s-park, on Wednesday, 








dener to Mr. Collyer, 
Bullan, gardener to Mr. J 
Gold.—To Mr. B. Peed, gardener t 
16 stove and greenhouse plants; to Mr 
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for 12 stove and greenhouse plants; to Mr. 
Cheam. Surrey, for 10 stove and greenhouse plants; to Mr. Wo nursery- 
man, Hoddesdon, Herts, for 16 exotic ids ; to Mr. Dods., ner to Sir 
J. Cathcart, for 12 exotic orchids; t Leg s. Paul and Son, nurseryme 
hunt, Herts, fur 12 roses in pots. Guld Medal.— Tod J. and J. Frasers. pursery- 
men, Leyton, Essex, for 12 stove rot greenhouse plants; to Mr. U. Rhodes, 
gardener to Mr. J. Philpott, Stamford-bill, for 10 stove and greehouse plants ; 
» Mr. Cutbush, for 10 Cape heaths ; to Mr, B. Peed, garden l'red- 
well, for 8 Cape heaths; to Mr. Carson, gardener to Mr. W. F. G. Farmer, 
for 12 exotic orchids ; to Mr. Turner, nurseryman, Slough, for 12 pelar- 
goniums; to Mr. Nye, gardener to Mr. E. Foster, C ewer Manor, for 
10 pelargoniums. Large Silver Gilt.—To Mr. Baxindine, gardener to 
Mr. H. Smallpiece, Guildford, for 10 stove and greenhouse plants; to 
Mr. Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Sinith, Ashtead-house, Epsom, for 6 stove 
and greenhouse plants; to J. lwery and Son, nurserymen, oe and 
Reigate, for 10 greenhouse azaleas; to Mr. Rhodes, gardener to Mr. . J. Philpott, 
for 10 exotic orchids ; to Mr. G. H. Bunney, nursery 
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1an, Stratford, for 6 ¢ »xotic 
» Mr. J. Foster, Stamford-hill, for 6 














orchids; to Mr. Oubridge, gardener t 
fuchsias; to Messrs. Dobson and Son, nurserymen, Isleworth, for 12 pelargoniums; 


gardener to Mr. T. T. Drake, Shardeloes, Amersham, for 10 
to Mr. Terry, gardener to Mr. C. W. G. Puller, Ware, Herts, for 

| Large Silver—Mr. Carson, gardener to Mr. W. F. G. Farmer, 
Novsuch-park, Cheam, Surrey, f tove and greenhouse plants; to Messrs. 
Jackson, nurserymen, Kingston, for 10 Cape heath: ; to Mr. J. Peed, gardener to 
Mr. C. Gabriel, Norfolk-house, Streatham, for 8 Cape heaths; to Mr. Rhodes, 


to Mr. Bailey, 
pelargoniums ; 


6 roses in pots. 








gardener to Mr. J. Philpott, for 6 Cape heaths ; to Mr. May, gardener to Mr. J. 
Spode, for 6 exotic orehids; to Mr. C. Turner, nurseryman, for 6 fancy pelar- 


to Mr. Bailey, gardener to Mr. F. F. Drake, for 6 fancy pelargoniums; 
Mr. Whitbread, gardener to Mr. H. Colyer, for ditto ixoras. Fruit.—Pines: 
b s awarded to Mr. Young, gardener to Mr. C. Bailey, Glamorgan; Mr. 
I ; Aberdare ; Mr. Fiaid, gardener to Mr. T. 
Drake. Melons: Mr. Bailey, gardenerto Mr. E. Beet idstone. Grapes : 
h Thomas, gardener to Mr. J. Baxendale, Whestone; Mr. Allport, gardener 
to Mr. H. Ackroyd, Doddington-park, Cheshire; Mr. Bailey, gardener to Mr. 
l. Drake; Mr. Drewett, gardener to Mrs. Cubett, The Denbies. Pea 

Mr. Garton, gardener to the Rev. J. Hudson, Frozmore-park, Herts. Necta- 
rines: Mr. Peacock, gardener to Mr. J. 8S. Crawley, Stockwood-park. Cherries 
Mr. Henderson, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, Trentham. Strawberries: 


foniums ; 


iiley, gardener to Mr. T. Drake 
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Mr. Clarke, market-gardener, Twickenham, Middlesex. 

R YAL Ixstirution.—On Friday evening, the 10th, Dr. Tyndall delivered a 
lecture on the effects of different qualities of heat on differer t gases; his Royal 
Hig ness the Prince Consort being in the . Dr. Tyndall stated that he had 

aged in a series of experiments to ascertain ihe correctness of views 
of M. oul ullet respecting the effect of aeriform | in absorbing the rays of 
heat, ve he had arrived at conclusions which are quite new, and calcula ed te 
be of great _ rtance in explaining some of the great phenomena of nature. 
His expr rimen had been conducted with the aid of a thermo-electric pile, 
which is far more sensitive to the eflects of heat 1 the most delicate thermo- 

r, and the results had arrived at are that the invisible rays of heat are 
absorbed in passing through m tr irent gaseous bodies, | ut that the 
luminous heat of the sun is transmitte ugh them unimpeded. Mr. Tyndall 
repeated successfully some of these experiments, whi h require the most careful 
nanipulation. means of a galvanometer connected with 





He first showed, by 
ne 
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the thermo-electric pile, that rock salt transmits the rays from a nor-luminous 








source of heat which are obstruct »v glass; and in the construction of his 
ratus he accordingly used the former substance The apparatus con- 

of a tube four feet long three imches diameter, closed at each 

end with rock salt, and so contrived that it might be exhausted of air, 
id other gases substituted. Some fusible metal was kept heat: d at one end of 


was connected 
ited by a non- 
ions of which 
wenious arrangement of the electric light, reflected on a screen, 
lated as to neutralise each other, and to 


and at the 
i delicate galvanometer. Another s¢ 





other was placed a thermo-electric pile, \ 
r sensitive pile was 





tl ! 
the indica 





body and connected with the galvanometer, 


Ihe two sources of heat were so regu 
bring the galvanometer needle to zero, when the tube cont ati engnene air. 
When the tube was exhausted, and the rays of heat pass e partial 
vacuum, a decided deflection of the needle was observed T he diff rence in the 






through 









effect was, however, small when compared with the brisk acti the needle 
when the tube was afterwards filled with coal gas, which absorbe rays of 
much more than comune n na Dr. Tyndall having shown by se eX peri- 
hich he said might be repeated with similar effects all other 
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gases—that the invisible rays of heat are variously absorbed by gaseous bodies, 
he next employed a source of heat combined with light, resembling that of the 
sun. For this purpose he used the oxybydrogen light, the rays of which were 
passed through the tube when filled with air ; when exhausted, and when filled 
with coal gas, in every instance the effect was the same, for the luminous rays 
were not absorbed, and the galvanometer needle, after having been brought to 
zero, remained there. These experiments, Dr. Tyndall observed, have an 
important bearing on the phenomena of nature, for they seem to explain how 
the planets most distant from the sun may yet be sufficiently heated by its rays 
to become habitable. Even the planet Neptune, though so remote from the 
source of heat, may in the course of time have become heated by continually 
receiving luminous rays, the heating portion of which, when not combined with 
light, may be retained by the absorbing power of the atmosphere, Dr. Tyndall 
did not attempt to reconcile this hypothesis with the geological theory that this 
globe has been gradually cooled down from an incandescent state to its present 
temperature by the radiation of its heat into space. 

CuemicaL Socrery.—On June 2nd, Colonel P. Yorke, V.P., in the chair, 
Prof. Bloxom read a paper “ On the Action of Boracic Acid upon the Carbonates 
of the Alkalies and the Alkaline Earths.” He found that the amount of car- 
bonic acid expelled by boracic acid varied with the proportion of boracic acid 
used, with the temperature at which the experiment was made, and with the 
nature of the base with which the carbonic acid wascombined. At a bright red 
heat, boracic acid expelled about one equivalent of carbonic acid from carbonate 
of potassa, about two equivalents from carbonate of soda, about two and a-half 
equivalents from the carbonates of lithia and baryta, and about three equivalents 
from carbonate of strontia. The author showed that boracic acid, after complete 
saturation with potash, could yet expel carbonic acid from carbonate of soda, 
and, after saturation with soda, could yet expel carbonic acid from carbonate of 
lithia. 

ASHMOLEAN Socrery.—At the meeting of this society, on Monday evening, 
the 6th inst., Mr. Park Harrison communicated some new observations on the 
influence of the moon at various periods of the lunar month upon the tempera- 
ture of the earth, illustrated by a series of diagrams founded upon a careful 
examination of the Greenwich tables during forty-three years. Mr. Westwood 
exhibited a number of new species of spectre insects from the Hopeian Collec- 
tion, illustrations and descriptions of which would appear in a monograph of 
the ‘‘ Family Phasmidx,” now ready for publication, under the authority of the 
trustees of the British Museum. He also exhibited (under the microscope) 
specimens of the Acarus ecclesiasticus, a very minute species of mite, which has 
recently created so much alarm at Colchester, having appeared in myriads in 
St. Peter’s Church (which has been obliged to be closed in consequence thereof), 
the insects having been mistaken for the itch insect (Acarus scabiei). Highly 
magnified figures of these insects were placed on the walls. Mr. Westwood also 
exhibited a drawing of a Romano-British inscription recently discovered at 
Plympton, in Devonshire, in a house traditionally said to have been the resi- 
deuce of Sir Walter Raleigh, communicated by the Rev. Basil Jones. By the 
assistance of analogous inscriptions from various parts of Wales (of which copies 
were exhibited), the Plympton inscription was easily decipherable. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TOUS. coca tatistical. 8. M.de Koulomzine. 1. “On the Duration of Life among Literary 
Men.”” 2. “On the Universities of Russia.’ 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


( yN TUESDAY LAST the London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
held a meeting in Guildhall. In the absence of the Lord Mavor, Mr. 
Deputy Lott, F.S.A., took the chair, the Lord Mayor ultimately presiding after 
he had concluded his morning’s judicial duties. The first paper was read by 
the Rev. Thos. Hugo, to a very crowded auditory, which filled every nook of 
the council chamber where the meeting was held. It was a digest of the “ Liber 
Albus,” that curious medieval record of the manners of the ancient citizens of 
London, which has been recently published by ber Majesty’s Government, under 
the editorship of Mr. Riley. Mr. Hugo ingeniously succeeded in giving a 
thorough idea of the value of the book as a record of past times, by imagining 
the progress of a visitor through London, seeing and noting all things on his 
way, and stating the results as they are in this old volume. Mr. Fairholt fol- 
lowed with an historic paper on the giants in Guildball, in which he traced their 
fabulous history to the records of Geoffry of Monmouth, and showed how im- 
portant a part they played in old civic history, appearing in Lord Mayor's 
shows, and on the public reception of princes; their history and that 
of the early foundation of London being intimately connected, and, 
absurd as it may now appear, being always gravely related in the 
older chronicles, and quoted in municipal documents as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He concluded by some account of 
gigantic figures used in continental pageantry, tracing the resemblances between 
their great shows and those of London. Mr. Taylor then called attention to 
documents connected with the famed John Wilkes and his mayoralty. Mr. 
Whichcord described the peculiarities of St. Mary Aldermary, a church after- 
wards visited by the members; and Mr. Lott that of St. Mary-le-Bow. The 
business of the day being thus far concluded, the large party proceeded to 
examine the Guildhall, the peculiarities of which were described by Mr. Wood- 
thorpe. They then went into the crypt of that building, to the Clerk’s Office; 
where the very curious early mace in gold and crystal attracted much attention, 
and thence to the Muniment Chamber, where all the old charters and manu- 
scripts belonging to the corporation were laid out, and excited much surprise 
by their quantity and interest. The Liber Albus was shown; the Liber Panis, 
with its curious drawings of punishments inflicted on dishonest bakers; a singu- 
larly curious alphabetical list of the inhabitants of London in the fourteenth 
century; a noble illuminated manuscript history of France, which had been 
used by theold historian Fabyan, and, according to a manuscript memorandum, 
had been returned by his widow to the corporation, “after a long time,” in the 
days of Henry VIII. The historic pictures in this manuscript were remarkable 
for their finish and beauty. The library was next visited; the Roman anti- 
qguities found in excavating for the foundations of the Royal Exchange inspected. 
lhe various autographs (including that of Shakspere) were laid out for inspec- 
tion in cases, and the party left much gratified with the quantity and interest 
of the Guildhall collections, which had never before been so unhesitatingly 
displayed to public gaze, and are little, if at all, generally known. The crypt 
of Bow Church was then visited, and afterwards Wren’s “unique” gothic 
building, St. Mary Aldermary, and the day’s proceedings ended. 
Some days ago the remains of an ancient urn were dug up in a part of the 
demesne grounds of Julius Casement, Esq., at Portglenone, Ulster. Enclosed 
were two bronze hatchets, and a dagger of the same material. 
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Late researches have thrown considerable light on the character of the 
buildings which are at present the site of the excavations in the Roman city of 
Uriconium. A continuous outer wall has been traced, bordering what was 
evidently the Roman street (now the Watling-street-road), and facing the 
west, to a distance of about eighty feet southwards, where another wall was 
found running eastward, at right angles from it. Within these walls is a large 
interior court, with a fine brick herring-bone pavement, like that in the building 
first laid open to the north of the old wall. The sides of this court towards the 
street appear to have been occupied by rooms of small dimensions, which perhaps 
served for shops or offices. In one of them, the floor of which is about ten feet 
from the present level of the ground, was found a quantity of unused charcoal, 
as though it had been a charcoal depét, either for sale or for the use of the 
more important buildings to the east. One or two weights, with numbers upon 
them, and various other objects, have been found in these small rooms. Among 
other things found in this part of the excavations are one or two nice finger- 
rings, and human remains have again been met with. At the north-western 
corner of the court there is a wide opening in the western wall, approached from 
the street by an inclined plane formed of several large flagstones, as though, to 
allow carriages to enter the court, the level of which is higher than that of the 
street. A little further south there is another but smaller entrance through 
the same wall, approached by stone steps. The stones are both considerably 
worn by use. The back, or eastern side, of the court appears to have been occupied 
by the better apartments of a very important mansion, running southward from 
the hypocausts already opened, and those will now be immediately uncovered, 
and we may hope for interesting results. It may be remarked that traces of the 
use of mineral coal in the houses of Uriconium have already been met with. 

Keene’s Bath Journal says: “ An interesting addition to our local antiquities 
has been made during the past week. While the workmen were digging on the 
site of the rectory-house, which has been demolished to make room for the con- 
templated extension of the Bath Mineral Water Hospital, they discovered a 
portion of tesselated pavement, and, cautiously continuing their operations, in a 
few hours laid bare a perfect and interesting specimen of that style of Roman 
decoration, several yards in length. ‘The pattern is the well-known Etruscan 
key, and is worked out in white and blue ¢essere, apparently cut from Winter- 
bourne stone and the lias of this neighbourhood. The specimen, though not one 
of the most elaborate, is interesting from its completeness. The outlines of the 
building to which it belonged are also easily traced, some courses of the masonry 
still being complete. A Roman tile, which was dug up not far from the spot, 
must evidently have belonged to the edifice. Portions of pottery, coins, the 
tusks of a boar, &c., were also found on the same site. Several deep pits were 
discovered, but their use does not.seem to be clearly ascertained. We are glad 
to find that the pavement, which has been so carefully uncovered, will remain in 
its position until a permanent place shall have been made for it within the edifice 
about to be erected. During the centuries which have intervened, the surround- 
ing surface has been raised nearly 16 feet-—that being about the depth at which 
the foundation of this Roman edifice was discovered. The superincumbent soil 
consisted of rich vegetable mould, probably dug from the moat which existed 
outside the city wall not many yards from the site we have been describing.” 





Mass of the Cambridge University Commissioners were held at 6, 
4VL Adelphi-terrace, on Tuesday the 7th, and Thursday the 9th inst. The 
Commissioners present were the Right Hon. the Lord Justice Turner, the Right 
Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel, Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, and Mr. Horatio Waddington. 

To allay the feeling of anxiety on the subject, Lord Derby, in answer to a 
question addressed to him by Lord Shaftesbury, stated that it was not the 
intention of his Government to advise her Majesty to grant a charter to the 

Yoman Catholic University of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

Mr. Hotten, the antiquarian bookseller, announces a Dictionary of Modern 
Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words “ used at the present day in the streets of the 
City of London, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Houses of Par- 
liament, the dens of St. Giles’s, and the palaces of St. James’s;” to be preceded 
by a History of Cant and Vulgar Language, from the time of Henry VIII., 
showing its connection with the Gipsy tongue. 

Messrs. Williamsand Norgate, and Mr. Nutt, whose publication of the Vatican 
Codex gave so much satisfaction, have now conjointly undertaken that of the cele- 
brated Alexandrine Codex in the British Museum, a MS. of the New Testament 
that critics are unanimous in regarding as one of the most venerable and 
valuable documents in existence. It has been often collated, and once published 
in facsimile, by that erudite and accurate critic, Woide, whose edition appeared 
in 1786, in folio, This edition will be published uniform with the octavo 
reprint of the Codex Vaticanus. In its preparation, however, the editors have 
the unspeakable advantage of access to the original MS., which enables them to 
guarantee its correctness. It may help to suggest the value which will attach 
to such an edition, to say that the Alexandrine manuscript presents no fewer 
than about nine thousand variations from the text of Mill, including variations 
of orthography and reading. : 

The report of the Committee of Council on Education for 1858-9, with an 
appendix containing the reports of the various government inspectors of 
schools, is issued. Forty-five inspectors, including 20 assistant inspectors, 
were employed in visiting schools, and in holding examinations, during 
the past year. ‘They visited during that period 9,384 daily schools, or 
departments of such schools, under separate teachers. They found in them 
821,744 scholars ; 5,495 certificated teachers; and 13,281 apprenticed teachers. 
They also visited 38 separate training colleges, occupied by 2,709 students in 
preparation for the office of schoolmaster or schoolmistress. In December last 
these students and 2,087 other candidates were simultaneously examined for 
the end of the first, second, or third years of their training, or for admission, or 
for certificates as acting teachers. The inspectors also visited 539 schools for 
pauper children, containing 47,527 inmates, and 118 reformatory, ragged 
or industrial schools, containing 7,793 inmates. The grants paid for 
building, enlarging, or improving the fabrics of elementary schools 
amounted to 140,826/. &s. 8d. ; the sum voluntarily subscribed, to 218,968/. 2s. 1d. ; 
the number of schoolrooms built was 376; enlarged or improved, 287 ; teachers’ 
residences built, 198 ; the number of children provided with additional accom- 
modation (exclusively of schools improved but not extended), 59,664. The 
further sum of 10,388/. 10s. 6d. was granted to meet subscriptions of 13,999. 
16s. 2d., for expenditure upon the premises of training colleges. There are 
36 training colleges under inspection. The premises, which generally include 
from two to five acres of land, have cost 378,350/., in which amount is included 
118,514/. from the parliamentary grant. The number of students at the end of 
the year 1858 was 2,709. During the year 1858 the committee paid from the 
parliamentary grant the sum of 49,077/. in exhibitions for the maintenance of 
individual students, the sum of 21,012/. 17s. 7d. to the treasurers of the colleges, 
in proportion to the merits of the examination passed by the inmates at the end 
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of each year of their training; 1,392/. in aid of the salaries of special lecturers ; 
making a total of 71,481. 17s. 7d. ; 

The following report has appeared of a meeting which took place at the 
South Kensington Museum, on Friday, the 10th inst.: “At South Ken- 
sington, the 10th of June, 1859, by the Right Honourable the Lords of her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council of Education. Present, the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Lord President of the Council; the Right 
Hon. C. B. Adderley, Vice-President of the Commttte of Council on Education. 
I. My lords renew the consideration of Captain Ryder’s report on navigation 
schools, and generally approve of the same. As respects the payments to teachers 
suggested by Captain Ryder, my lords consider that instead of dividing the 
subjects of competency into several groups specified in the minute of the 25th 
of February, 1856, it would be preferable to combine together the following 
groups—1, a general acquaintance with mathematics; 2, general navigation and 
nautical astronomy ; 3, adjustment and skilful handling of instruments; and 4, 
physical geography; and to make the passing in all of them necessary for the 
.ppointment as a master to a navigation school. If. Instead of Captain Ryder’s 
suggestion for two augmentation grants, consisting of a fixed payment and 
group money, my lords will adopt but one augmentation grant. Ill. There will 
be three grades of competency to teach navigation, applicable to the head master 
and the first and second assistants—as follows: 





ist. 2nd, $rd. 
Head Master £100 £80 
Ist Assistant Ae 70 60 
2nd Assistant..... binbsschvecbeabaneneetes an 50 40 


IV. Any teacher holding a certificate of competency to give primary instruc- 
tion will receive from the science and art department a sum equal to the augmen- 
tation grant which has been attached to such certificate, in addition to the grants 
ibove-mentioned. V. As respects groups 5, physics, mechanics, and the steam- 
engine; 6, chemistry; 7, n atural history; 8, chart, freehand, and mechanical 
drawing ; the payments will be governed by the general science minute of the 
°nd of June, 1859. (Sec. 5.) VI. There will also be given on results the further 
payments to masters, and Queen’s prizes, according tothe scale fixed by the 
general science minute (sec. 9) of the 2nd of June, 1859.—Henry Core, Secretary. 

On Wednesday, the 8th inst., the Apposition of St. Paul’s School took place 
before an unusually brilliant attendance of visitors. This being the 350th 
anniversary of the foundation of St. Paul’s School, the proceedings were opened 
by a recitation of some “ Lays of the Seven Half-centuries for the 350th Anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s School, June 8, 1859." These were reputed to have been 
written by Dr. Kynaston, the high master, and, being printed with great luxury 
of type, paper, and illustration, were evidently intended to be taken for a very 
illustrious and remarkable proof of the high state of cultivation, and especially of 
noetic taste existing at St. Paul’s School, and as something which, if not to beeopied 
exactly, was to serve for a model and an example to the scholars of that excellent 
foundation. Weare informed upon no less an authority than that of the Times 
that these “lays ” gave “ asort of bird’s-eye view of the progress of learning and 
science ” for the three hundred and fifty years, and were (according to the same 
authority) “ well worthy of the erudite and elegant scholar who has gracefully 
penned and gracefully presented them as a love-offering to St. Paul’s School.” 
Perhaps a careful perusal of these effusions might have the effect of rendering 
our praise rather more qualified; but at the same time it is only fair to state 
that the recital of them was received with an enthusiasm which was to be 
accounted for quite as much by the good spirits of the auditory as by the 
poetical genius of the high master. The usual speeches and declamations in 
Latin, Greek, English, French, and German followed, and at the conclusion of 
the proceedings Dr. Kynaston announced an extra week’s vacation, granted at 
the request of the bishops present. 

A purist writes to the papers complaining of the style of “ the Address ” 

Sir,—“ We beg humbly to submit to your Majesty,’ &:.—Amendment to the 
Address, 

Pray protest against this miserable slip-slop. 

The word beg is an active verb, except when it is used to express living upon 
alms. 

Why not say, ‘ We beg /eave humbly to submit — ?” 

Mr. Canning never suffered such an abuse of the word ‘ beg” 
framers of the Amendment have committed to pass unrebuked. 

Dr. Johnson gives the following definition of the word :— 

Beg, verb active. To ask, to seek by petition. ‘* He went to Pilate and begged the 
bodv of Jesus.”’—St. Matthew. 

‘**See how they beg an alms of flattery.’’"—Young. 

‘* We have not begged (taken for granted) any principles.’’—Burnet. 

The only instance in which Johnson mentions the word ‘‘ beg ”’ as a neuter verb, 
is when, as I have stated, it means living upon alms. ‘I cannot dig; to beg I am 
ashamed.” 

Reform is very good, but don’t let us suffer the English language to be reformed 
after this fashion. 

I beg leave to subscribe myself, Ww. 
‘“‘W.” should remember that, disposed as we are to laugh at Lord Malmesbury 
for the little store he sets upon grammar and orthography, there are very few 
persons in England who can write pure English, and absolutely none who can 
speak it. ; 

Some of the Australians are loud in their denunciation of Mr. Frank Fowler 
and his “Southern Lights and Shadows.” Why such intensely acrimonious 
feeling against this gentleman should exist, we must confess ourselves 
to be unable to say. That it does exist, however, is as true as it is 
deplorable. The Sydney Era, bursting into a fit of uncontrollable rage against 
Mr. Fowler, sums up his shortcomings and incapacities briefly but energetically. 
He had never been to a gold field, never slept a night at a station, never saw a 
mob of cattle, or was present at a corroberree; and, finally, did not know maize 
when he saw it. ‘“ How then,” asks the Sydney Era, ‘‘can this man write on 
our social, literary, and political status ?” 

The Historical Magazine of America says: “ The History of the City of New 
York, from its earliest settlement to the present time, isin preparation, and 
nearly ready for the press, by Miss Mary L. Booth. Such a work is much 
needed, and, if faithfully executed, will be a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of the State.” 

Among the property destroyed at the great fire in New Orleans on the night 

of the 30th of March, was a collection of books, MSS., &c. There were valuable 
works belonging to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington; also books and 
papers of the Royal Society of Antiquarians of Copenhagen; a MS. copy of the 
history of Cuba, nearly ready for press, with valuable and important letters 
relative thereto; a private collection of relics of American history, and other 
valuable and interesting articles. 
_ An American paper informs us that Mr. Sabin, of Philadelphia, purposes, if 
he meets with sufficient encouragement, to publish at an early day, ‘‘A Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of all books relating to America,” from its discovery to 
the present time ; also of books printed in the United States before a.p. 1800, 
with their current or approximate value; the work to be arranged after the plan 
of Brunet and Lowndes. 

A case reported in the American napers furnishes a curious gloss upon the 
profession of journalism. Mr. John Savage has recovered a verdict of 238 dol- 
lars against John P. Heiss, of the Washington States, in a suit for arrears of 


as the educated 


| 


salary. Mr. Heiss deducted fifty days’ salary from Mr. Savage’s account, for 
absence from duty at the office; but the court sustained the plaintiff's claim: A 
letter from Mr. Savage, addressed to Mr. Heiss, was received in evidence in 
which Mr. Savage argues that “a journalist is engaged for the general effect he 
can produce, and not by the day, like a pavior on the highway = Ng accordingly 
the court seems to have decided that the amount of ‘general effect ” pro juced 
by the * untutored mind ” of the aforesaid Savage was exactly 238 dollars. 

Mr. Bonner, of the New York Ledger, is unwearied in his efforts to get 
celebrated persons to contribute to his paper. Mr. Paul Morphy, attracted by 
his splendid offer of pay, writes chess matter, and the Boston Saturday Press 
says: “* We notice in the poetical department of the Ledger several new nam 
such as Emma Alice Brown, William C. Bryant, Sallie M. Bryan, &e. By some 
strange oversight Branch was allowed to be carried off, with Bayard Taylor. by 
the Mercury. But it is reported that Bonner has his eve on Tennyson and 
Tupper. What a pity that Longfellow and Holmes refused! We shall begin 
to think that Boston is the brain of the country, after all. By the way. wot t 
Dickens be astonished when he finds himself harnessed in with Cobb? 
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OBITUARY. 


late M.P. for the borough of Marylebone, died at Tunbrid 
the llthinst. Mr. Bell had been in a declining state of 
vast, and it will be remembered that this circumstance 
Marylebone, after the retirement of 
as a patron of art, and also for the 
to the medical profession, His loss 


public and private 


BELL, Jacob, Esq., 
Wells on Saturd 
for many month 
prevented his election for the borough of 
Lord Ebrington. Mr. Bell was well known 
interest which he took in questions relating 
will be felt by many to whom he was endeared by his 
excellencies 












TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. F. G. (Lincoln’s-inn).—Thank you for your letter. We hardly deem it expedient 
to touch upon the topics you refer to just yet. They are not new to us. 
A ConsTANT READER AND WELL-WISHER.—Your information is very welcome. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
—There are at present three, and so far as is known only three, complete sets 
of autographs of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. These belong 
to Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany; Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool; and a South 
Carolina gentleman. They were completed by a curious piece o 





good luck. 
Some years since, each of these gentlemen lacked one autograph, which was 
nowhere to be found. But in settling an estate, the South Carolina collector 
came across three receipts of bills, signed by this very individual. One he kept 
for himself, and sent the other two to Dr. Sprague and Dr. Raffles. Dr. 
Raffles has his in a beautiful bound volume, and values it almost as he would 
the famous Koh-i-noor. A wealthy Boston merchant once introduced himself 
to him in the street, and requested the privilege of seeing this collection. He 
then told the Doctor that he wished to make a present to his native city, and 
had seen nothing which so pleased him for that purpose as this set of auto- 
graphs, and asked if there was any sum which would induce him to part with 
it? The Liverpool doctor, however, who is wealthy, and besides considers a 
first-rate autograph a luxury greater than a miser’s gold heap—was not to be 
tempted.— Newburyport Herald. 
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possesses extraordinary properties for Promoting the 
Growth and Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
The patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy throughout 
its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and 
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Second Edition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. Sy urgeon, 


J. XTR AORDINARY CURES by DR. 3. 

4 COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Consumption, 
Coughs, Asthma, Neuralgia, Diphtheria, Nervous Head- 
Relief instantaneous. No medicine has ever ob- 
tained such unquestionable medical testimony, universall; 
adopted by the profession, and highly recommended for general 
use. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, Operative 
Chemist to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London; 1 may be had of all respect- 
able Chemists.—Sold in Bott x2. and 4s. b4., carriag 
free on receipt of stamps or post-oftice order, “This is well 
v thy the attention of the afflicted.”—See Lancet and Medica 

Zimes Reports. 


POYAL INSTITUTE of ANATOMY 
and SCIENC 69, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- 
site the Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Instltution is now 
complete, and Open daily, forGentiemen only, from 11 a.m. til 
10pm. Pop Lectures take place six times every day, 
illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb collec- 
tion of anatomical s; ecimens and models in the world ; also 
ry natural wonders and curiosities. Ac imission 
One Salling, vogue free. 
lly splendid collecti on.’ 


[)*. MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 


LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated b 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS |! 
the Anatomical and Path logical Society of Great Britain, f 
enetit of those who feel interested in the subject treate 
Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and addr 
r,”’ Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
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MARSTON’'S L 
&c. Post free for two st: 


YEFRESHING B.: \L M for the HAIR.— 
© Every one v. alt 1es and admires a beautiful head of hair 
re hundreds who desire to make their hair loo! 
t from turning grey and falling off, but are unac- 
quain tec i witl h the means to do so. OLDRIDGE’'S BALM 
OF COLUMBIA to them is a priceless treasure—it is the onl 
certain remedy. Established upwards of thirty years, it ha 
wishstood every opposition ese imitation, and by the increa 


MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
























ing demand proves its true value. In producing whiskers tn) 
moustaches, aid ag xz weak thin hair to become strong, it has 
noeanal. Price 3s. 6d.. 6s.. and iis only. Sola wholesale anc 





retail by C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street Nort! 
(seven doors fri oo the Strand), W.C. 


VOR the INFORMATION of the WORLD. 

People of England, read what eee persone heres 

for the mselves with MOR ISON’ S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 

SAL MEDICINES, of the British Colle ma Health, Euston 

(late New) Re ad, London. May be had (gratis) of all the 

i The Hygeian agents throughout the work 

as regards the truth of the Hy geian system 0. 

me" luced by JAMES Morison, Hygeist, whi 

ly taught the public how to cure their - own ailments, 

so eee i the worl a from the dangers of false medical 
: ionumen lately raised to his memory, by 

\ I i attests the importance of his 

discoveries. Read tl ne M risonians 1,”’ and the « ases of cure. 


hor , 
YUP Eaten EFFECTUALLY CUREI 
& WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy } 

been successful * thousands of cases, and is applicable t 

every varie ty of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 

ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the furth 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the wor! 

can have the remedy se nt to them post free, on receipt of 1 

} 





























in postage stamps, or ost-oftice order payable at the chie 
Lo f to Dr. 1 Thomson, 14, hha gton-street 
M ton scent, L nm. Consultations by appointm< 
da ~pt Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, a 
S) ms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection « 
I ials from patients cured, sent free by post for fou 
penny stamps. 





Tx BEST FOOD for CHIL DREN 
ay ALIDS, and OTHERS. —ROBINSON’'S PATENT 
sARLI Superior Barley Water in Fiftee 

Min tes ined the patronage of her Majest 

and the Roy ‘ it he is become of general use to every 

ri ass of the comn nd is acknoy >d to stand un- 

r 1 pure, nut , and light food r 

Infants and Inval h appro for making a delicious 

Custard Pudd ent for thickening Broths or Sou ps. 


ROB INSON’S P ATENT 6 ROATS for more than 

















alle as an ¢ 





| thirty years have been held in constant and ry reasing publi 


estimi ition ¢ is the purest farine of the oat, al id as the best and 





most v uable preparation for making a pure and deli 
Gruel which 1s a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 





is a popula pe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 

the sick ¢ vob, r, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Pre ared ¢ nly by the Patentees, Rosson, BELLVILLE, 

“Urve yors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drug 

in 'T wh and ¢ Packets of 6d. and 1s.; 
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Coclopedia Piblioqraphica: 
AUTHORS. 


Just Published. price 2s. 6d. 
PASTORAL and other POEMS. By Mis. 
GEORGE HALSE. 


Harrisox, 59, Pall Mall 

















1 publis! nost 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ep vik tek oud | 
By G.G. ZERFFI, Ph.D., Pro- | Recently publist » Volume, super-royal 8vo. 
the German Languag 1 Literatare at the Royal price ‘27. 12s & bound, with 
Me li M Cofiege, Wenner ae We flexible back, in half-n CO, ¥ : in whole 
London: Simi . MAR , and CA, morocco, gilt leaves, or in Two Vol umes, half-morocco, 31. 6s. 
w ready, ir Svo. sewed, 1 


\YCLOF ZEDIA | B [BLIOG RAPHICA: a 


sp vokct en ‘ature. 


THE PORTR Y of GE RMANY, 














‘lection f m the most celebrated German Poe ts of ni Gino t 4S hers, Students, and 
last Hi ries, hr LOlog i ccome- Lit rary Men: An: alytical, Bibliographical, and Biographical. 
ed 1a storical Survey of the German Poetry from a - 
maw ig pe he ay BY JAMES DARLING. 
g: F. A. Brocxuars madon NER and Co 
a The Work comp rise s nearly all Authors of note, Ancient and 





Modern, in Theology, Ecclesiastical History, Moral Philosophy, 
and the various departments connected therewith, in luding a 
Selection in most branches of Literature. 


ge "DE "BOISMONT on “HALLU- 


lag ata a History and Ext planation f At »pari- 
Festacy 








Dreams, . Mag s 1 Somr Authors and their Works are given in an Alphabetical 

ulisn Tr nslate i from the French by R LOBE R T : HU! I ME, Arrangement. nonymous books, whose auth¢ vrs ¢ annot be 
L.8., MLR.C.S. ascertained, are placed under the most prominent word of the 
London: HENRY Strand, title The nai each Author is accompanied by a short 





biographical and characteristic notice, so far as can be ascer- 
tained from authentic sources. This is followed with the full 
titles of their works; and in all cases where more than one 
sul ijec t is treated of ina volume the whole are enumerated: 

rases, that the thod of the 
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shed x \ Where necessary, es of the works are given, 
« m I the result of a caref \ n of what has been delivered 
N A by the most impartial ¢ le writers. The variations of 
- e noticed e that are considered the best 
NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAI wcll os on red gene enya 
{ yr! EA W y E K. - Miscellany ot Lite- F athers of the Church rs, i and others: such 
rat : (rt. S n To be as the B sibli atr if Despont, and of 
Tilustrated hv Lr TENNT li 1, the Collections 
KEE? W and Durand, 
. | > ’ i . i, Mai, Bishop 
Gibson, Wh art 1, Gale anc . Moyer, 
4 r Bampton, Hulsean, andWat 
P fressed other collection It will at o 
M S embraces ot ts which have neve1 
S t. Fleet-street omplete s na Bit . 
Mis inv ievelop tl ib! nt 
ts for insertion are, for want of snch lists 
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Ts W ARS OF THE R OSE S, S, oF Stories BIBLIOGRAPHICA on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
AR veh = Th e Rovl “i ’ bor ae Me ee ee tent Now a ay, oo Be i hy “ a “ : page te Fag mary 
7 Rie wha ae their easy and pic- aarble d leaves, 1/. 16s 
s Sir Vi Ss < lel ted ar fas ~ sl > 
crtoue me erteotee Cnelopedia Mibliographiea: 





SUBJECTS—Holy Scriptures. 
BY JAMES doves L. ING. 


The Bor HOOD of GREAT MEN. Fifth Edi- | » 
FOOTPRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. Fourth 
tion 6d. S, ™ Ae 
i i m the Earliest 
nd in the various Languages, on the 
ason each Book, Chapter, and Verse: 
e Texts and Subjec ts of printed 
m Genesis to the Apocalypse, pointing 





HISTORY for BOYS. Second Edition. 5s. 
BOY PRINCES. Second Edition. 4s. 


HEROES of ENGLAND. Fifth E 
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T VW. KE nd ¢ ! D. Bogue), 86. Fleet-street, out the Aut vho have written on es wch, and the Bh ume 
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NEW BIOGRAPHY BOOK FOR YOUTH. 


FyRons OF Tee ray 








LABORATORY 


AND THE WORKSHOP. By C. L. BRIGHTWELL, | FVETE W 
’ ; } nts 





> * Cyclopedia 
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~DEDIC ATED B BY SPEC! IAL PERMISSION TO THE 


Fifth Edition. royal % bie thai bound in calf, 22. 10s. 


PELL’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
) By Major JAMES BELL These Tables, arranged in a 
series of Twenty-tive Coloured Charts, exhibit at a glance a 
complete contemporary view of Universal History, Literature, 
and Art, from the earliest period. 
EpwarpD Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), 
street, Strand. 


Essex- 


POPULAR MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With many illustrations on Steel and SH” fep. 8vo. cloth 


\ TITHERING’S BRITISI PL ANTS 


and FERNS. A complete H sais ofthe British 





Flora. Revised by W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D Tenth 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 
WOODLAND GLEANINGS. A Complete 


Handbook of Forest Trees. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Dr. J. LINDLEY’S BOTANY: Stroctural, 
Physiological, Systematic, and Descriptive. New Edition. 3. 
Epwarp Law (snecessor to Robert Baldwin), Essex- 
street. Strand. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 
HE ROMAN QUESTION. By 
EK. ABOUT. Translated from the French by 

H.C. COAPE. (Suppressed in France.) 
“One of the most pungent productions of the day.” — Times, 

May 26 

“ Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful. *’- 








Daily News, 





“M. About descends into the darkness, and seizes upon the 
vulture of this national Prometheus {thenzum, M ry 14. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and P ub lisher, 15, Burling- 
ton-arcade, and 6 >, King’s-road, Brighton. 


Just published, 8vo. price Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 7d. 


JRACTICAL OBSERV ATIONS on the 
NATURE and TREATMENT of SCIATICA ; with an 
Introductory Dissertation on Spinal Irritation ad Inflam- 
matory Disease of Nervous Structures in general. By 
HENRY CROWHURST ROODS, M.D. } 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


YHE LEADER ENL AR GED.—A High 
Class Political, Liter nercial Newspaper, 
published every Saturday. it pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been perman led to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent M vile Men, in order 
2 space for a Commercial Departinent, which 
dint rm ation on the Condition of Commerce 
road, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
yus Markets and of the Banking and 
yurnal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
‘eave cate all the grand = rests that 
affect our T ‘ommerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nation : it larg v urces of Infi wtadied have been 
opened to the “Conduct rs of ‘the LEADER 1 whilst they 
thus present to their Re ade rs an entirely new field of intere st 
in the Mercantile and De parti nt, the Vv seek, by 
every means that a libe y can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political a ‘ p 1, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 
Office, No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, London.—Order of 
any neighbouring Newsman 
THE ONLY F U LL-SIZED EVENING 
APER.— ENING HERALD, Conservative 
Journal, enlé full-sized pages, is an ample 
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‘tains the fullest Parlia- 
mentary and other Report ith the procecdings in the Law, 
sankrupt 7, Insolvency, § ffs’. Registration, County, 
Police Courts. Correspondents from Paris, Turin, Genoa, 
and Malta forward full and reliable intelligence as to the pro- 
gress of the War; and Re porte rs and Correspondents suvply 








| the Home News, Political, Commercial, and Social, down to 
| the moment of going to press. 
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MAC eal a ete. ete. | present time, in the ea ell as the most exact m anner, 
ndon: ROUTLEDGE, WAI and ROUTLEDGE | the resul many years’ study of the best Bibliographical 
saat cdal whe a paps ear ; en | syste ms, and of the wants of literary men. 
- | The volume now published will be followed by another of 
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M.A., . rst Lieut. Victoria Rifles, Author of ** The Rifle, and 
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ieneral Contents: The Navies of England, 
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